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00 Teachers Can't Be Wrong!!! 


What better test for the BRIDGE than the reaction of 369 credit unions of 
teachers? Included within their splendid response— 


The Detroit Teachers Subscribed 100% for Their 4,200 Mem- 
bers—and 3,000 Additional Subscriptions for Teachers Eligible But 


Not Yet Members! 
The Kansas City (Missouri) Teachers Subscribed 100% for 


1,500 Members! 
The Portland (Oregon) Teachers Subscribed 100% for Over 


700 Members! 
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ur Board of Directors at its meeting last night, 
authorized me to place a 100% subscription for the "Bridge." 
4 propose to subscribe for enough to cover our membership 
of 4% plus such additional teachers as we may be able to 
add t ur mailing list. This may run as high as 7000. 
| 
it will take us some time to get this mailing list 
| together. I am wondering just when the list should reach 
that the October "Bridge” may be received. 
' 
You will probably be surprised to learn that our big 
cash balance of nearly $400,000 was completely exhausted 
n August and that we have borrowed $100,000 to meet our 
a 2m. 
fe hope that our subscription to the “Bridge” will 
result in such increased business that we will not build 
so lar a surplus during the coming winter. 
Sincerely yours, 
C/ 
£7 
Je - Howell 
jeneral Manager 
' 
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10,000 TEACHERS CAN’T BE WRONG! 
Remember the Goal—100,000 BRIDGE Subscribers by Christmas 


The BRIDGE 


Raiffeisen House : : Madison, Wisconsin 
TOM DOIG, Subscription Campaign Manager 








We start off with a lesson to the 
Kodakers in the short story by Mr 
Bishop. You’ve read about the interest 
ing expedition recently made out in the 
Grand Canyon. You've seen it in the 
news reels lat H. G. Franse take 
is up onto the ol e hitnerto un 
explored Shiva Temple, while Ralpl 
Custer Shaffer is showing us a li 
his homeland, the vicinity of Seattl 
Washington. 


f + 
po } 
oO} ! 


Credit union members buy a lot « 
automobiles of one sort and another 
and in this issue, we try to tell you of 
a few of the simpler ways of getting 
the most for your money; and we have 
an excellent story on Thrift by way of 
the Nickel by Pearl G. Arnold. The 
Story of the Dallas Chapter is vital to 
1] way of Mr. W. J. Ed 


all and come 
f the chapter. The 


monston, President « 
CUNA Cubs are in full swing with over 


a hundred members already, and we 


) 


want more 


We have the usual assortment of good 
questions and answers from Tom Doig 


the Fed- 


this month as well as news of 

eral Section and plenty of good picture 
| ite ! ] 

ind JoKes to pep US Up a little 


We'll have another credit union short 
story from the pen of Max Gelfound 
We'd like to get more short stories with 
a credit union punch so if any of ou 
readers feel inspired, take pen in hand 
and try it out. There will be an articl 
on Death taken from the records of the 
CUNA Mutual Society as a follow-uy 


yn the article last month 


We hope to start a serlk of articles 
on Edward A. Filene, his life and work, 
and we'll soon be reporting the story of 
the memorial meetings held in his honor 
all over the country. We have an articl 
on the why’s and wherefore’s of taxation 
which is enlightening to say the least 


We’ll introduce you to CUMET and 
see how you react to the idea of Credit 
Union Mass European Tours, and we'll 
have lots of Christmas material. Are 
we going to reach that 100,000 mark? 
We hope so, and the response is en- 
couraging 
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A (Word from the Editor 


GIVING THANKS 


|" VERY diffcult to refrain from 
yiving thanks in this issue al- 
though every monthly publication is 


LOLS 1 besides, the credit) union 
movement readjusting itself to the 

t reat leader and Mr. 
I ilene leath a month ago has 


irning through- 
million. But 


there are certain retlections now pos- 


r redit. union 


ble and they are packed with solid 

And the credit union 

ment |} had ample blessings 

t ist year and approaches the 

day of Thanksgiving with much to 
‘ hea ? 

As | have ud na Filene Me- 
morial Meetings it would not suit 
Mr. Filene at all that we spend time 
yrieving over his passing; he would 

her e left off 
and t arry on. His was a restless, 


took the ad- 
today for 

planning 
yreater campaigns for tomorrow and 
to their con- 
And his life was writ- 
ten in terms of victory; he estab- 
platform of human 
rights in a mass production age and 
And this 
Thanksgiving Day let’s offer up, each 
individual, a little, honest 


nervous eager spirit; he 
vanes vhich we made 


yranted and Was torever 


looking forward eagerly 


summatiol 
lished a yreat 


he vave us a job to do. 


as an 


prayer of Thanksgiving that Edward 








i) 


A. Filene lived and moved and had 
his being and wrought so mightily 
for us. And let’s rededicate our- 
that he may never be for- 
yotten but rather that his purposes 
his principles may live on for- 
ever as the motivation of our con- 
tinuing crusade for human rights. 
And we give humble thanks also 
for a multitude of other 
Che year now fast drawing to a close 


selves 


blessings. 


has been the year of greatest prog- 
ress in the credit unlon movement. 
The National Association has grown 
The credit union organ- 
ization program has made fine prog- 
It was only a relatively short 
time ago when I went to Washington 
with faith that we could get a Fed- 
eral credit union law enacted. Backed 
by the credit unions of that time, all 
organized under state laws, this mir- 
acle was accomplished and, within 
the short period that has since 
elapsed, we have twenty-four hun- 
dred Federal credit unions with a 
half million members. 


like a giant. 


ress. 


And then we started the CUNA 
Mutual Society (which had a total 
loan protection coverage this past 





month well in excess of ten million 
dollars). 

It was at about the same time that 
we organized our supply department 
as a Wisconsin cooperative society 
and turned the department from a 
small business jobbing supplies into 
the present flourishing business. 

Two years ago we started the 
BRIDGE—with nothing, and this is 
the twenty-first issue and while we 
are still deep in the red we have a 
circulation of over 60,000 and we 
haven’t lost our faith that we are 
creating a magazine so worthwhile 
to the credit union people that you 
will give us the 100,000 subscribers 
which are essential to our perma- 
nency. 

And we have plenty cause to be 
thankful. For we are pioneers, even 
as were the Pilgrims who first gave 
thanks for the harvests which as- 
sured the future stability of their 
colony. We are pioneers as Mr. 
Filene was a pioneer; our’s is a for- 
ward moving program. It has vision 
and faith and courage even as the 
Pilgrims had vision and faith and 
couraye. 


is the month of Thanksgiving and probably the most thanks- 
giving day of the month is the eleventh because on that day 
in 1918 the armistice was signed, and the world stopped 
cutting its own throat shortly before the knife reached the jugular vein. 
Last year, on the third of the month, Presidént Roosevelt was re-elected by a 








landslide, carrying all of the 48 states except Maine and Vermont, while on the 
following two days the Spanish insurgents were raining their shells on the city 
of Madrid and pushing steadily forward. Meantime, the signatories of the Wash 
ington Naval Agreement agreed, at London, that no submarine should sink nor 
disable any ship unless the crew and passengers first be placed in “a place of 
safety.” We wonder? 


On November 11th, Armistice Day, the world had 1,700,000 more men per- 


manently under arms than it had on the same day in 1913 and the Loyalists of 
Spain captured Villaverde while Madrid was being bombed from the air. On the 
next day the $77,000,000 San Francisco-Oakland Bridge opened its gates to traffic 
while on the 14th, Hitler decided that the Versailles Treaty was just another worn 
out shirt ready for the rag drawer. ; 

And this November we have more troubles. Japan is expanding again, over 
flowing into her ungainly neighbor’s unhedged yard. Bullets are flying all over 


ghhorh. 


the neigh 1ood, getting other neighbors mad, and we fear the whole town will 
be in an uproar. However, we still have things to be thankful for. We have 
country, the most peaceful to date, we have a democracy, our living standards 
i! mproving even though they are not as high as we would like them to be 
Last but not least, we have a growing healthy movement within our credit unions 


and as we grow we are going to attack some of these problems which are 


omplete enjoyment of the Turkey Dinner' 


inter 
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ILLUSTRATED B Y 


EE CHARLEY, I really shouldn't. 

I promised Florence for once I’d 

get home to dinner on time. Well 
if you're going to. I guess if | 
catch that five-twenty bus I can make 
it all right. After all, I don’t meet a 
pal that hasn’t been back to the old 
neighborhood for going on ten years 
every day. Not too much froth on 


that 
You were asking me about Old 
Man Pottlitzer and his wife. Yeah, 


sure, they had their golden wedding 
just like they always said they were 
going to. Fifty-two years they been 
married and now they’re separated. 
You didn’t hear that! Well, for gosh 
sakes! Listen, I happen to know all 
the inside facts on that; Florence al- 
ways has been Mrs. Pott- 
litzer, right from the time she was a 
little kid. Florence, I mean. 

Oh, it ain’t so bad as it looks. Old 
man Pottlitzer is living up at the 
Y. M. C, A. now, and he don’t even 
speak with his wife if he happens to 
street, but he'll be 
he’s beginning to miss 
the things the old lady does with rot- 

and ter, 
the Progress 
flannel 
‘em, like 


close to 


see her on the 
back. Sure, 
hassenpfet and also 
Laundry don’t fix his 
nightshirts the way he likes 
Ma did. He'll be back, all 


kraut 
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right. She ain’t mad at him, so much, 
only she can’t understand why he 
walked out on her that way. But I 
guess I can kind of understand how 
he feels. 

It all started right after that Gold- 
en Wedding they had. The kids got 
around the old man and persuaded 
him he ought to retire from the 
hardware business; it wasn’t as if 
he hadn’t worked long enough and 
hard enough to deserve a rest. So he 
did it. And then, of course, he had 
to have something else to do to take 
up his time. For a while he hung 
around the house trying to read 
Shakespeare and listen to the radio 
at the same time, but he got pretty 
bored, because he don’t really like 
either Shakespeare or radios. And 
then one day he comes back to the 
house with this here fancy camera 
outfit he’d bought, yes and paid 
more’n two hundred dollars for it. 
He got the idea from Heinie Sven- 
son down at the Elite Market, that’s 
been fooling around with  photo- 
graphs for years. 


A SHORT STORY BY 








Well, Ma Pottlitzer couldn’t under- 
stand it. They already had a camera 
that somebody had given them about 
thirty-seven years ago, that they’d 
used for taking pictures of most of 
the kids and for vacations and things 
like that. It was a good camera; old 
as it was it took nice clear pictures, 
and even Ma could handle it. And it 
hadn’t cost even ten dollars, much 
less two hundred. But the old man 
explained all that. He said you had 
to have a real outfit to take real pho- 
tographs. Heinie Svenson had one 
something like this, and look what 
he’d done He’d gone and won a twen- 
ty dollar prize from some magazine 
for a picture he’d taken! And it 
wasn’t a picture of anything more 
than Cal Hollister’s barn, out on 
Route 3. It was the way he’d taken 
it, and Old Man Pottlitzer guessed he 
could do as good as Heinie Svenson, 
any old day. So Ma didn’t say any- 


thing more, and the old man went 
right ahead. 

He got to be a real bug. He went 
after photographs just like he used 
to go after customers, and he took 


just as much interest in it as he used 
to take in galvanized ash-buckets and 
Super-Pep washing machines. That 


Continued page 20 
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)' RING the seaso! ist finished 
more thar ter 





! lan a quarter-million visi 
tors stood on the rim of a big gully 
ip in northern § Arizona Maybe 
you've heard of the place. It’s a mile 
deep and called Grand Canyon. A 
yoodly number of the visitors tarried 


eve “ome even 


opped 


es 
! ! rY ! ( I 0 
lookit | Impressed him tnat man some thousand years ago. The 
ne named then He gave them myth date of the early visits was estab 
Ileal nam One of the largest he lished by experts who examined pot 
LLL remple. It iit thumb tery sherds, stone skinning knives 
ne mythol ll find ind mescal pits or “yam pots,” found 
that Shiva one of the Hindu triad yn the top of the plateau. 
rar named I ‘evolvet It’s a safe bet, too, that many Can- 
erse; Vishi vas the re yon visitors wondered what secrets 
leeme! io! the troyer.” were hidden on the mesa that caps 
~} emple wa ‘ 


tranded in Shiva. Visitors were not the only 


the Canyon when the elements whit “curiosity cats.”” That idea did not 
tled a nk a mile wide and a quar originate as a sudden inspiration of 
ter-mile dee] it of the North Rim any one person. National Park offi 
ind isolated the plateau from human _ cials had scratched their heads and 
visitatior That is, it was thought wondered too. Was there animal life 
to be isolated until a recent expedi- on Shiva? Perhaps so! There even 
tion to expivre its top revealed evi may be rare specimens that would 
dences of prior visits by primitive serve as a vardstick of time in the 


by 


| H. 6. FRANSE 








@ In the Circle — Shiva Temple as seen 
from the air. 


@ Left—The “Lost Forest” on top of Shiva 
Temple 


@ Above—M. R. Tillotson looks over a 
giant ant hill. 


@ Upper Right — Members of the Shiva 


expedition 


process of evolution! If animals did 
exist on Shiva, were they the same 
as other animals living on the adja- 
cent rims, or were they descendants 
of ancestors left stranded on the pla- 
teau With the retreating of the cold, 
moist climates of the Ice Age that 
extended into the Canyon and ena 
bled the animals to cross it and cross 
to Shiva Temple? So they designated 
Shiva as a “research area.” That 
vas [four years ago. 

News of this isolated plateau 
reached Dr. Harold E. Anthony, Cu- 
rator of Mammalogy for the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. He, too, wondered 
if animals lived on Shiva, and if so, 
what they were like. The more Dr. 
Anthony thought about the idea, the 
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ew on 








more intrigued he became. He set sind nowhere else in the world. Sci- 

ibout vetting together the members entists believe that the Kaibab squir- 

al exped ! determine rel at one time was the same as his 

~} eld « ’ secrets rela ‘ the Abert, on the South 

i d Patte. ! rreed to back Rim. But the isolation brought about 
ti 1 ; , hs ah in S 

} \met y \I ’ ; Na ) ( ! int i Slmillal condi- 


| ! ind eco! I ! n tl er altitudes surround 
! pal \\ rA. WV ( ! his habit has resulted in the 
? it ci rore \) rrl¢ qaistine Sry es. Or 
Chap At e Si Rim, but n mile iirline 
Dia , e Ame} M he \bert squirrel has a 
Natural H ry, J \r e | nd a vrav-white ta 
Andre re e( Georve A e | ib si rrel has a je 
ire < \I R Til ie ? i bye ind a SI \ nite tal 
( G d Canyon National Par . , 
| 1) IcKee Park Na ralis isolation 
ind e } ers from Kanab, Uta \lthough the squirrel chooses to 
mpleted the organizatior ive on top of the high plateau forn 
Contrary to general belief, it was ne the North Rim of the Grand 
t} ht that animals were cor Canvon, there’s another animal that 
fine ( the top ot SI i t the lives in the arid valley at the foot 
sheerne the cliffs. It was reas- the plateau, and likes it so well that 
ned that imatic conditions may he’s never found encroaching on the 
hold them there, the same as the squirrel’s domain. He’s a remnant of 
Kaibab squirrel is confined to the the great herd of bison or buffalo 
forest on | the high plateau of the that once roamed the prairies of the 
Nort} Rim. The Kaibab squirrel Middle West. He stays in the valley 
likes the climate of the North Rim. because it agrees with him. 


In fact he likes it so well that he’s So the scientists concluded that it 
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climatic conditions isolated animals 
on the mainland of Grand Canyon, a 
similar condition of isolation may 
exist on Shiva Temple. Whether or 


not Shiva was accessible to man was 
not material. Man forces himself to 
cross climatic barriers and adapt 


himself to changing conditions, which 
exemplifies the superior reasoning 
power of the brain of man over that 
of animals. So far as the scientists 
were concerned they could find a pile 
of sardine cans on top of the plateau 
without detracting from the value of 
their investigations. No one had re- 
ported on the animal life there and 
they wanted to collect animals, if an- 
imals existed on the plateau. They 
wished to compare them with the 
standard of existing species to de- 
termine what, if any, evolutionary 
differences existed due to isolation. 

At first it was thought that the 
top of Shiva could be reached by 
means of an autogyro or “blimp.” In- 
vestigations from a low-flying air- 
plane, however, disclosed no spot on 
which to land aircraft. The only way 
up was to climb the walls 


Problems 
Sealing Shiva for a hasty investi- 
gation of the top was one thing, but 
landing supplies to maintain a col- 
lecting crew on the mesa was an en- 
tirely different problem. A survey of 


the walls was made by means of ae- 
rial photographs to determine the 
best way up the 3850-foot Coconino 


sandstone cliff that extends as a gir- 
dle completely around the _ pl: 
National 


preliminary investigation 


iteau. 
Par CS os pe (rey nade 
arK opervice ralpe made 
route 


] +} ‘ ; , r ' a} 
and WI1tn the ald ol a oOpoyrapnical 


map prepared D the | (ré rical 
Ne rve i el ‘ \é 
ded po! 
oe F 
‘los modern exped have 
iopted the alrplane a ! es 
n . landing 
ind ¢ a i S 
le re d ad ‘ is 
anned to use that method : ’ 
I ! ul 
aed } | ) » 
' pinned 0 s e all l YT 
’ , 
he Nort} ‘in 1 ( 
; ’ ? 
< d 
en? nine tho nd 
| that he rola 
» the expeditiol yuld I ‘ 
, 
e! oe er to ll a l ( 
ike O ! e rarified al} 
ilr base Was transterred t [ ( 
, 
on the South Rim 
Tr a f 4 , s4 
The members of the exped i 
} . l. } 
sembled in the village on the 


Rim, and on the morning of Septem 
ber 12th, left by 
to the other side of the Canyon. The 


{ 


! 
automobile to motor 


J 





HAT is is that you know about 
Seattle? 

That Eugene O'Neill made it his 
home last fall during months of back- 
ground research? That its corporate 
limits harbor the land-grant Univer- 
sity of Washington—-famous for its 
tree-tall Poughkeepsie crews and 
(until New Year’s Day) for its raw- 

football team? That it is a 
which dispatches cargo after 
cargo on the shortest ‘trade-lane to 
the Orient? That news-magazines 
describe its politicians as colorful and 
breezy and vigorous? 

All this knew ? 

And did you know that, paradoxi- 
eally enough, although it seldom 
Puget Seattle lies 
cupped within one of the best natural 
skiing areas in the world? From this 
standpoint it is almost phenomenal 
current 


boned 
city 


you 


WS oO} Sound, 


+ 


belong 0 
not colle 

Geographies will tell you that cities 
on Puget Sound are sea-level. To be- 
with, that information about 
Seattle makes it confusing. You think 
of winter-sport resorts on mile-high 
lakes. And then, too, it rains. 
An unkind visitor to Seattle once said 
it rains so much the postman’s pants 
er pressed all winter. In some 
iuarters there would no doubt 
upon 


ern ior} to some 


tig? 
LOT 


helieve-it-or 


trozen 


are ney 
statistical denials 
Rut this is fact: the general weath 
newspapers dur- 
winter is no just-fresh-from 
ib assignment. City 


er story on Seattle 
ing the 
editors 
and they 
weather 
don't 


school ¢ 


pick experienced reporters ; 


demand accuracy about the 


For every other reader look 


now,, but probably the percentage is 
much greater than when this was 
written is a skier To him the 


weather 18 


all important 


In most week-end editions, the 
make-up men play this up. Snow re- 

rts for the Seattl icinity get the 
front pages. They mention tempera- 
ture wind velocity, total snow 
depth, amount of daily new snow and 
the kind—dry, granular, wet—as well 

the road conditio1 

News 

Rain in the lowland the Pacific 
Northwest, you see most head 

( new Ra n VI sed to be 
! ested only by wheat farmers or 

ng write vishir me place in 

hich to be s div 

ends to thi nter sports 
) ris } i? the 
} r! ( br: ne} 

, ‘ ‘ or the la 

r-blue Mt. Rainier 
ind tf \ \ 1 iriits tf be 
nlowed he road to Mt. Baker 
6 





| Youn d 


It means double crews and all night 
work for the short-wave-equipped 
snowplows to rethread the state's 
eastbound highway through the Sno- 
qualmie Pass. Most of all, it means 
good skiing to Seattleites. 

Maybe you think it peculiar that 
good road conditions are so important 
to skiers of the northwest. Open high- 
ways are, oddly enough, the first es- 
sential to a well-rounded season. This 
is larvely because the ski 
so popular in the East 
factor to be 
Washington are 
bracketed between Puget Sound and 
the Mountains. Trans-con- 
tinental railroads reach their western 
termini through sheds and tunnels; 
and so far there has been little pro 


motional et 


train 
is not yet a 
considered Western 
know, 


now 


cities, you 


Cascade 


ffort made to get skiers to 
entrain eastbound for these summits 
Instead the 
the newest 


been takl 


northwest exponents of 
outdoor excitement have 
ng to the open winter roads 


utomohbils 


Week-ends from December until 
April vou can see their cars strung 




















© Panorama Ridge 7,000 feet up Mt. Rain- 
ier. Taken in April 


along for miles—long before dawn, 
headed for the mountains. And “the 
mountains” can be almost anywhere 
if you live near Seattle. That’s not 
travel-folder propaganda; it’s one of 
those out-and-out truths. 


Take Your Choice 

If you are a tyro, chances are (out 
of the multiple choice given) you will 
the summit of Snoqualmie 
Pass. Automobile clubs advise chains 
for this trip nearly all winter long: 
but many times these are not neces- 
sary. En route from Seattle east- 
ward over the Cascades, you reach 
this summit after sixty miles driving. 
The state highway patrol provides 
parking space; and a roadside inn 
(with a sticky-smelling ski shed ad- 
jacent) offers a warming stove and a 
noon-day menu to lighten even the 
worst skier’s heart. If you haven't 


your own car, there are special skiers’ 
} 


choose 


sses scheduled for your service. 
“The Pass” offers a variety of ski- 
Ing possibilities. For the almost-pro- 
fessional jumpers, there are two slick 
mps with exciting take-offs so high 
ip as you-wouldn’t believe-it-if-I-told 
vou. But they are not the beginner's 
orry. To reach the realm of jump- 
ng you must climb the winding Beav- 
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er Lake trails ... up. It is more 
probable that you will put your skis 
on beside the running board and walk 
to the Municipal Hill a forme 
wooded sector, cleared and maintain 
ed by the Seattle Park Board. Under 
about sixty inches of 
that’s only the 
for the summit) 


snow( and 
beginning 
there are angular 
slopes to delight every well-waxed 
pair of skiis—and or whatever els« 
you may see fit to ski on. 

If Sunday is your ski-day, you may 
find that along about noon, the Muni 
cipal hill gets slightly cluttered up 
Then it’s fun to pick one of the wood- 
ed trails back in where the pine trees 
get smaller; up along the running 
open slopes—where after a few tries 
(they say) you can christie and tele 
mark with the greatest of ease. But 
don’t set too much faith in the in 
struction books. 


The Best 
The more intrepid Puget 
skiers have taken to the real moun 
tain in their midst. You may remem 


season’s 


sound 


ber the controversy over trying to 
re-name it Mt. Tacoma. To carto- 
graphers, it’s still Mt. Rainier—third 


highest peak in the United States 

and legend says the Indians called i* 
“The Mountain That Was God”. Per 
sons who know say it provides skiing 
comparable to that of the Bavarian 
Alps. You've probably seen pictures 
of the terrain in the newsreels. It is 
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hv et Ee 
. 


here this year that Otto Lang from 
Europe’s St. Anton is conducting his 
American branch of the Hannes 
Schneider Ski School. The best skiers 
on the continent gathered at Rainier 
to participate in the last U. S. Olym- 
pic tryouts, the national downhill and 
slalom Don’t you remember 
the contestants dropping down from 
Sugar Loaf through a dense fog with 
the winner averaging 50.2 miles per 
hour? Well never mind. 

At present, there are two sides of 
Mt. Rainier easily accessible to some 


races. 


day skiers (you start out in cars Sun- 
day mornings, returning that even 
ing). On the back slopes, it is ap- 
proached by some 80 miles driving 
through the Naches Pass. This ski- 
ing ground is the better topographi- 
cally, some say, for it provides the 
close-by skier with greater variety 
because of the heavier annual snow- 
fall. There is a trail from Tipsoo 
Lake that is the kind you just have 
to try once more... just once mor 
before you fasten your skis on the 
auto’s roof rack to head home. 

The popular northwest winte1 
sports center is Paradise Valley, 
stuck with all its dwellings 5,000 feet 
high at the plateau base of Mt. Rain 
er. This vear it is more easily reac} 
ed than other of the ski areas. Unlike 
Snoqualmie Pass you leave your car 
at Narada Falls (after driving 70 
miles from Tacoma) to find no run- 
ing board proximity to ski off, willy 


Pe Oe are a BE LM te Vee MS 


‘ae 


- Sp... Oa 


@ Seattle Harbor showing 
world’s longest piers 


some of the 


nilly. You find instead a national 
park sign reading, “Paradise Valley 
1.0”. That means the number of 
miles up, spelled in capital letters. A 
well-graded hiking trail makes the 
climb an easy one. Better yet, a 
shuttle bus will take you for a nom- 
inal fee directly into Paradise Valley. 
Once there, you’re on your own. 

To all intents and purposes, it is 
above the timber line and provides 
virtually the best all-around skiing 
you can find. Of course, it may not 
seem above the timber line when, al] 
by accident, you put 
block to a dwarf pine. 
the veterans say 


a lusty body 
That is—as 
unfortunate 


Beginners Only 


For the not-so-venturesome there 
are easy practice slopes in the vicin- 
ity of the Paradise Lodge settlement. 
If you are hike-seasoned, you'll find 
sport in donning climbers (those 
sealskin or canvas ski sox that make 
up-hill going a pleasure) to point to 
ward Panorama Ridge, a shoulder 
2,000 feet up from Paradise Valley. 
New fallen snow has better texture 
there. On a clear day you can see and 
photograph—well, the travel 
will tell you: Mts. Hood, St 

Baker, Shuksan, the 


books 
Helens, 
Sisters 

From can run 
straight down to where your car is 
parked at Narada Falls. 


is not, technically, the 


Panorama, you 


“Straight” 
word. It is 
necessary for even the best skiers te 
traverse the face of Panorama. Once 
off the sheerest part, the descent is 
ona good day, perfect. Down to the 
practice hills, past the Park Company 
buildings, down the Dip and you find 
the trail is in timber once agains. It 


nued oF pare 34 








| ped at the start | had better state 
that 


this is no technical discus- 
sion. I have made no intensive stud) 
of the inner mysteries of the gasoline 
engine. I know a carburetor from a 
clutch, but not a universal from a 


yenerator. This stamps me as an 
averayt Ol immer! ind is Sucn m\ 
advice, gained from « erence me 
f it pall 1, may be he | to other 
ive! ‘ me? Taye De! I 
re ‘ ed varie { ne rea 
’ ’ a cri y rt? 
yt ‘ ert ne r 

, 

, 

} 
i vA 
ater ’ 4 
a! t > " Y } ? ‘ 
anatomy nan the te e! 
his horse’s. Just the tear r 
give the horse erta ! I 


rst-aid, John Dubb 
more elementary repairs 


a tire. He K 


» business offers 





Are you going to buy a car? John Dubb is no mechanic, 
but he’s bought a lot of autos and he’s had plenty of 
trouble. Take a tip from him when you go car-hunting 


If you're purchasing a new car, you 
needn't worry. In this case, the most 
mechanically ignorant of us can be 
sure that we will get what we want 


and what we pay for. But do we al 


vays know what we should want? 
One manufacturer has for many 
vears held consumer polls to deter- 
ne What qualities the public thinks 

i car should have. Currently, depend 
ibility, operating economy, safety 
ind comfort are preferred, in that 
rder. Speed : 
mparative 
san admirable list; stick to it. Wher 
you're buying that new car don’t let 


ir low animal desire for speed and 


wer and impressive appearance rur 
iv with vour better sens Any car 
oday will vo Tast eno ri for any 
ne purpose Get definite figures or 


ar’s vas and oil mile ave, and take 
for granted. Make sure 
that it’s big enough to carry you and 


our family comfortably. In general 


ne speed 


the coupe is all right for single people 
and unsociable couples; the two or 
four door sedan is the car for fam- 
ilies. Convertibles should still be re- 
yarded as more or less luxury cars. 

Don’t be bashful about insisting 
on a rigid demonstration; no reput- 
able salesman will mind. Here are 
a few hints. 


Continued on page 21) 
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which we wil’ accept anything from 
ten cents up. The difference between 
the share and deposit account is that 
we figure that shares are a bit more 
permanent investment and deposits 
a sort of come-and-go account. How- 
ever—he may withdraw from either 
account so that his savings are al- 
ways under his control. Further the 
credit union saving plan is mighty 
convenient; the credit union is there 
where I can get at it. It is easy to 
save in a credit union; its hours fit 
the need of our people. Many of our 
members have substantial accounts 
who had never saved a cent before. 
If the credit union did nothing else 

that feature alone would be enough. 

(2) Next we come to the use of 
the money; the credit union serves 
only its members and the money is 
invested in loans to the members at 
normal interest rates. In former 
times the high rate lender (operating 
at rates of from 42°. up hereabouts) 
got that business. No more! There 
are no loan sharks in our town. And 
cae : =. ‘ our loans all are thrift loans and 
save us money. For example, I first 


used the credit union to get out of 
a lot of accumulated debts to over 
Ca R t CO rt 2 twenty creditors, consolidating the 


debt in the credit union where I 
quickly got it paid up on a weekly 


payment basis, saving the high costs 
of credit. I was paying and re-estab- 
lishing my own credit. Since then 
| ‘ 


have used the credit side of the 
credit union for many purposes: to 
make it possible to buy my car, my 


radio, my iceless refrigerator, my 








television set in fact all the things 


hich | used to buy on time (with 


amazed to find how long the list of high installment charges) for cash, 
p or une e PT the credit union services. I'll number saving the _ installment rite-up. 


them in order to be sure to get them Then I used the credit union to help 
ECENTLY I had my fortune told. all in. me send both Peter and Lucille to 
The crystal-gazer went into a 1) First the credit union is the college. I used it to buy a lot on 
trance after a long look into the best way of saving money I have eve} which this house of mine stands. I 
crystal ball simply to make assurances encountered and I have tried all the have used it for many other pur- 
doubly sure and while in communica methods offered by the banks, et poses and it’s the best possible credit 
tion with the spirits he called for a Why? Simply because of two things source because the credit committee 
fountain pen and took down this let lo begin with the average of us helps me in problems involving cred- 
ter just as the spirits dictated it. annot save unless we save system it, because I pay only a reasonable 
To ati ay On an pregame nt basis. In rate and becaus it saves me the high 
Covemihee 1. 3067 i — — * membe ! may Gave costs of credit I used to pay. 

John Q. Simpson, aliases Sr oF -ve COR _— 3) The credit unior r credit 
North Saugus, North Dakota oe n : nha singie mare os iit nion is a great educational force; 
Dear Brother John: aie re eden bag aig ee ve have learned how to use our cred- 
Shares a e sees Nit, paying tor the t union and how to manage our own 
I have your recent letter in whicl on a twenty-five cents per share p monev and to put it to work for our 
you ask me to tell you of all the serv veek basis. So, if he wants to save wn benefit. There is no business 

ices Which our credit union renders fifty cents a week or a dollar or what now of usine other peoples mon 
to its members; to use your exact have you (in multiples of twenty-five and paying a large return to folks 
words: “What does an individual cents) he is accommodated. Besides vho have nothing in common with 
member of your credit union get out he may put in as large a lump sum _ our group. Our money is invested in 
= his affiliation with it?” That’s a as he may see fit, buying for any  oyr own people and it works fine. We 
big order because, except for Minnie number of $5.00 shares. Further in people need to know about this thing 
and the kids, the credit union is th our credit union (and in most credit vhich so materially affects our lives 
biggest thing in my life. But you inions organized under state laws called money. We got that lesson 

letter set me to thinking and I am he may have a deposit account i? ( 
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Readers are invited to Submit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also to give us your frank reaction on 
the answers, whether you agree or disagree with the Editor. 


What About HK? 








From Pennsylvania 

Subject: Refinancing 
FIRST QUESTION. An interesting 
problem has arisen of late to plague 
our credit committee and they have 
asked me to provide the answer. I 
suspect that you are the one who can 
provide the best answer so here goes: 
“A” applies for $50 from our Federal 
Credit Union for a provident pur- 
pose; the credit committee grants 
the application without collateral. 
One month later “A” repays $10 on 
the principal and the interest to date 
according to his agreement. Several 
days later “A” needs another $50 in 
order to pay cash for a household ap- 


pliance and save himself some money 
Question: Shall the credit committee 
eek collateral for the second loar 
, or shall thev combine the loa 
d demand collateral r the total 
n th $90? 
ANSWER. | i 7 
t! ild ’ t 
’ ‘ rie CT 
I would 
ubmit 
an i 
T + ‘ 
ea 
} 
From New y ork 
Subject: Fines 
( ()1 \ 
he ir ; cor 
~*~ it) ; " i { O55 5 
R() 7/8 10 8/14 » 7) 4 
iv } Tf) ~ Vy { 
if ~ ) } ) ~ 
] { - , 1) ‘) ) i) 
+ +} rely ; the not 
, . tins 
AN I Judg¢ir } rure 
; j 1 ir by-law 
pr a fir " h on th 
iT t irrear | I the cast 
! 1} i d ire COT 
I ly, the 1 of fini 
T ber of i credit ur T because ot 
} na net n pa ng | iT hye 
10 


coming more and more unpopular in the 
credit union movement. In most states 
fines become a part of the guaranty 
fund. In most cases they are extremely 
small in amount and we find that it costs 
more to collect them than the fines 
amount to. Sometimes when a credit 
union member pays a fine because of 
being delinquent he feels that he pavs 
for the privilege of being delinquent 
and continues his delinquency. We think 
it is better selling to tell the membe: 
that the credit union has decided not 
to fine him because the Board of Di- 
rectors is sure that he would fail to 
make his regular payments only in 
case of real emergency and in cases of 
emergency we do not wish to assess a 
fine. We find that by adopting this 
method we reduce the number of de- 
linquents and create a better feeling 
among the members of the credit unior 


From Delaware 
Subject: Loan Protection Insurance 
THIRD QUESTION. Our credit union 
has now been in operation for a per- 
months and ws 
totaling 
$2000. Our board of directors is de 


iod of st over tour 


! about 


<i 


omething about 


loa Tis ralhee ! ’ | ! the ( i! 
Mutual. (a) How do we arrange t 
ha uur total outstanding loan ir 
red b) | cu mal r 
he rrowel r co-signers reques 
t ( What he cost r tota 
coverage”? (d) Does the credit union 
take out iInsurane to cover the loa 
r are the borrowers required to do 
e since we are a Federal 

redit ut and are charging 1 
yn the loan, does the price of any in 
rance on the loan have to be pai 


the credit union or is this a sepa 


contract by the 


be rrower ? 


ANSWER. (a) Write the Cuna Mutual] 


Society at Raiffeisen House, Madison, 
\ onsin, advising that you wish to 
insure all your outstanding loans. (b) 
20 f all redit unions n the United 
1 his urance (c) If you 

ire the credit unior against 

I rt ‘ leath of a member 

1 would pay to the Cuna Mutual Sx 
ety a monthly premium of 65 cent 

r each thousand dollars outstanding 
ar If vou wish t nsure you 

( n against loss either by vir- 

1 h of a member or total ane 
disability the monthly prem 

im would be 75 cents for each thousand 
d irs outstanding on loans (d) A 
arge majority of credit unions carry 
ng tl vpe of insurance pay for the 
nsurance a n added service to the 


By TOM DOIG 


borrower and his co-makers. (e) A 
Federal credit union may charge 1% 
per month on unpaid balances and at 
the same time permit its members to 
pay for their insurance individually. 
However, we strongly recommend that 
the credit union pay for the insurance 
out of the 1% a month interest which 
it receives. 
From Kansas 
Subject: Officers Loans 

FOURTH QUESTION. (a) Is it per- 
missable for one officer of a credit 
union to endorse the note of another 
officer of the same credit union in 
order to permit the second officer to 
borrow a sum equal to the combined 
holdings of the two officers? 

(b) Is it permissible for officers 
of the credit union to make loans 
from the credit union and give se- 
curity other than share holdings t 
cover the loan? In other words, th: 
provision in the Federal Credit Un 
ion Act is officer, 
or committeeman can borrow from 
credit union in excess of his holdings. 
and my 


that no director 


asking 


wh ‘ ther a?) 


purpose in these 
questions is to determine 


° ) . 
not an officer can secure a large? 


loan than this provision entitles him 


o make in the event he offers securit) 


or the endorsement of an officer. 
ANSWER. The credit union law and 
by-laws in Kansas provide in Sectior 


10 of Article X V—“No director or mem- 
ber of the Credit or Supervisory Cor 

mittee shall be allowed to borrow fron 
the credit union or 


tor 


to become endorse? 
a borrower in excess of his holdir 
n the credit union in shares.” This fi 


bids an officer of the credit union bo: 


rowing more than his own share hold 

vs regardless of who signs his note 
or how much money the endorser maj 
have on deposit in the credit unior 
Therefore, the answer to vour first ques 
tion Is no, it is not permissible for on 


fficer of a credit union to endorse the 
iote of another officer of the same cred 
t union in order to vermit the secor 


ifficer to borrow a 


0 


Y 
equal to the 


sum 


combined holdings of the two officer 
An officer may not borrow beyond h 
own holdings regardless of the collat 


eral offered. It is permissible for of 
ficers of the credit union 
from the credit union and give 
other than share holdings to cover suct 
loans but in any event these loans ma‘ 
not exceed the amount of shares held by 
the officer. 

Section 4 of Article XIII of the Stand- 
ard Federal Credit Union by-laws nro- 
des—“‘No loans to a director, office 
or committee member shall exceed the 


] ’ 
Loa 


to make 
ecurity 
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amount of his holdings in this credit 
union as represented by his fully paid 
shares thereof. No director, officer, or 
committee member shall act as endorser 
or guarantor for borrowers from this 
credit union.” Under this section no 
officer of a Federal credit union may 
borrow beyond his own holdings, and 
in the Federal credit union it is not per- 
missible for a director, officer, or com- 
mittee member to endorse a note for 
any member of the credit union. It is 
not permissible under either the Kansas 
Credit Union Law or the Federal Credit 
Union Act for any officer or committee 
member to borrow an amount in excess 
of his own holdings. It is permissible 
under the Kansas Credit Union Law 
for an officer to endorse for another of- 
ficer but even if he did, this second of- 
ficer would not be permitted to borrow 
beyond his own holdings and the sig- 
nature of the endorsing officer would 
really be useless inasmuch as the loan 
is really secured by shares. Under the 
Federal Credit Union Act no officer may 
borrow beyond his own share holdings 
and under this Act an officer is not per- 
mitted to endorse notes under any cir- 
cumstances. 

I do not know whether you have in 
Kansas formed a credit union to serve 
officers of other credit unions. We 
strongly recommend the organization of 
such a credit union and since the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Section will not grant 
a charter for an officers credit union 
which would be open to officers of all 
credit unions of the state, we recom- 
mend that such a credit union be set 
up under the State law and under the 
auspices of the Kansas Credit Union 
League. The credit should limit 
its membership to officers, directors, 


and committee members of those credit 


union 


unions which are affiliated with the 
State League and there should be only 
one such credit union organized in a 
state. In one state, for examnle, the 
League Credit Union makes loans to 
officers of any credit union which is 


affiliated with the League. This credit 

union has approximate! $100.000 in 

assets and keeps this money constantly 

at work, serving the officers of existing 
1 inions. 


From Indiana 
Subject: Responsibility of Co-Makers 
FIFTH QUESTION. At our last board 


meeting one of our directors brought 


p tne estion of of ivation of a 
co-signer. The problem is this. “SA” 
akes a note ou or $100 and has 
“B” co-sign for him. Had “A” only 


wanted $50 he would not have needed 
contention of 
this director is that “B” should be ob- 
ligated for only $50. Will you please 
give us your opinion on this? 
ANSWER. When an individual en- 
dorses a credit union note with ; 
individual, he 


the note 


a co-signer, thus the 


becomes aS £o 


and equally responsible 


case of failure of the bor- 
rower to repay the loan, the 
becomes fully responsible for the entire 
amount regardless of whether other col- 
lateral has been offered or not and re- 
gardless of any rules which might per- 
mit the credit union to loan up to $50 
without security. 

The rule that a credit union may loan 
up to $50 without security does not 


co-signer 
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necessarily imply that in all cases the 
credit union would do this. I know of 
credit unions which may loan up to $50 
without security, which in certain cases 
demand security for a loan of $35. When 
a loan of $100 is made and the note is 
endorsed by an individual other than 
the borrower, that individual regardless 
of any rules of the credit union assumes 
joint responsibility with the borrower 
for repayment of the note and if the 
borrower does not repay, he could be 
held responsible for the whole $109. 


From Missouri 
Subject: Bridge 


SIXTH QUESTION. Instead of send- 
ing out Christmas cards, I would like 
to send the December issue of the 
BRIDGE magazine to my friends. Will 
it be possible for me to get 50 to 
100 copies sent to that many people? 
What will be the price? 

ANSWER. I think your idea of sending 
the December issue of the BRIDGE to 
your friends in lieu of a Christmas card 
is very good. We could let you have 50 
or 100 copies at .05¢ each and if you 
desire them I hope you will let us know 
just as soon as possible. 





Question of the Month 


QUESTION. I have been told 
that some credit unions are ob- 
taining BRIDGE subscriptions 
for their members at .40c each. 
Please tell me what is the prop- 

r price of the BRIDGE subscrip- 


ee » > 
Ons: 


ANSWER. At the last meeting 
f the Executive Committee it was 
decided that any single BRIDGE 
} 


subscriptions which are received 


would be accepted at a price of 


50c each. In other words, any 
person may obtain 12 copies of 
the BRIDGE at a subscription price 


HO It was decided further 
that in case any individual credit 
inion wished to enter subscrip- 
tions for the BripceE for all of its 
members and pay for these sub- 
scriptions out of current earnings 
or undivided profits, the price 
would be .40¢ for each annual sub- 
secriptior A great number of 
redit unions are subscribing for 
the Brince for all of their mem- 
10c rate. 


ers at this 











From Missouri 

Subject: Applying Share Holdings Against 

Loans 

SEVENTH QUESTION. In your ques- 
tions and answers section some time. 
please discuss this one. When a mem- 
ber has a loan, for example, of $100 
and shares of $50, and agrees to make 
payments of $10 a month, could he, 
let us say, one month later, transfer 
the $50 of shares to his loan, and 
then not make any payments for five 
months? Some of our people are of 
the opinion that such a transfer does 
not constitute payments, and that 


payments should continue anyway, 
regardless of whether or not there 
are any transfers from shares to the 
loan. 


ANSWER. If a member of your credit 
union has a loan balance of $100 on 
which he has agreed to pay $10 a month 
and a $50 balance in the share account 
it would be entirely legitimate for him 
to withdraw $45 of the $50 which he has 
in the share account and apply it 
against the loan unless these shares 
have been pledged as collateral. The 
$45 thus applied on the loan would take 
care of his payments for 4'2 months at 
the close of which neriod, he should re- 
sume his regular payments. A borrow- 
ing member should, at all times, retain 
in the credit union one share which is 
usually valued at $5 and should not be 
permitted to draw his account below 
that amount so long as there is a bal- 
ance due the credit union on his loan. 


From Missouri 
Subject: Interest Rates 


EIGHTH QUESTION. Should a cred- 
it union graduate its interest rate? 
In other words, is it proper for a 
credit union to charge a rate of 1% 
a month on loans varying in size from 
$5 to $300 and '» of 1% a month 
on all larger loans. 


ANSWER. A credit union should never 
have a graduated rate of interest. The 
rate should be the same to all members 
Certainly if the interest rate is to be 
graduated at all it should be graduated 
in a way so that a man who is borrow- 
ing a smaller amount pays the least 
interest. Let us assume for instance 
that a member of the credit union wh« 
earns $20 a week is sending his child 
to the hospital for an operation which 


costs $100 and must borrow the $100 
and that another member who earns 
$75 a week is buying an automobile and 
wishes to finance $500 of the purchase 
price through the credit union. Cer- 
tainly it would be improper to charge 
the $20 a week man 1 a month and 


to permit the $75 a week man to pay 
an interest rate of 14 of 1 

If the rate were to be graduated at al 
the graduation should be based on the 
purpose of the loan rather than on its 
amount and any loan being made for the 
purpose of paying hospital, doctor or 
funeral bills, or to furnish the 
sities of life, should be 

lower rate of interest. Credit union 
are truly cooperative societies comprised 
of members and all members should re- 
ame treatment. The cost of 
the services which we sé ll should be the 


ame to all members 


per mont 


neces- 


made at 


ceive the 


From Wisconsin 

Subject: Credit Committee Records 

NINTH QUESTION. Should our cred 
it committee keep a record of what 
transpires at its meetings? 

ANSWER. Yes. The Credit Committee 
should keep a record of the minutes of 
each of its meetings on form 71 pro 
vided by the Cuna Supply Cooperative. 


On this form should be set forth the 
names of those members of the com- 
mittee present at the meeting, a list of 


the loan applications presented at the 
meeting and a statement of the disposi- 
tion made of those a~nlication 








DOLLARS Ai Ae 


PAINLESS SAVING 


by 
Pearl Spencer Arnold 


Mae Is NOT to tell you that the 
pr 


actice of thrift leads to finan- 
cial independence or that regular and 
systematic saving provides protec- 
tion for those annoying rainy days 
lurk just around the 
I'll leave that for your bank- 
will tell you plenty about the 


Tr t Too tten 


Saving nabit, 1f you give 


him half a chance. What I want to 


tell, is how easily I have saved the 
money to buy several articles—costly 
thi that seemed impossible on my 
modest budget. I didn’t use the eat 

sur cake and have method (which 
ve are told is impossible but my 

nw more or less doing without 
the ike—and liking it. 

Just a Nickel 

Buff nickels started me off! A 
{ 1 mat vears ag it Was rumored 
tl buffalo nicke ere increase 


great n value \s y as 


that 

sour | must have halfway be- 
lieved it, for I started saving all the 
bu ! els that ime into my 
poss n. | was engaged to be mar- 
ried at the time and 1 fiance (like 
ill f cheered an supported 
t Soon he bringing to 
alo nickels by the handful! 

P some a il vere ex 
chat 1 for butfal nickels. Who 
\ \fter bit | ecame con- 
that b nickels would 

e worth more than five cents 

! ror no rumor. Then the idea 
came to save them for a much want- 
ed mal i! secretary for our fu 
ture home much too far in the fu 
ture e U t tner We had a 
long engagement but not for any 
thrilling, romantic, or unusual rea- 
son We wert ist too poor to get 
married! As the pile grew so did 
our plar In time the nickels went 
to start a Saving aC unt that was 
to furnish a room—later it was to 


be used to furnish an apartment. 
What really happened was that it 


l ? 








a first ite little 
four room bungalow that looked like 


made payment on a ¢ 


a palace to me. 


Eventually, a good deal more than 


t 
buffalo nickels went into that sav- 
ngs account. But that is almost sure 
to happen if you start to save for 


something you You 
don’t mind little 
things and practicing small econo- 
mies. It fun, especially 


vhen you begin to shop around for 


greatly want. 


doing without 
gets to be 
vour objective 

In spite of the payments on the 


bungalow, I bought a beautiful set 


f china. This was purchased with 
what my husband persisted in call- 
ing my slush fund. The slush fund 
vas made up of various sums that 


*ked for other purposes 
go for them 
I started to town on 


put happened not to 
For example, if 
the street car and some friendly soul 

p, seven cents went into 
the slush fund. If we planned to go 
to a movie and something prevented, 
the slush fund was enriched by 80 


cents. Or if the family surprised us 


the cost of 
little bank. 
(long since charged to ex- 
was collected and the slush 
fund immediately gobbled it up. 
Nothing escaped, large or small. If 
| paid a bill in person the slush fund 
rot a two cent deposit. 

One summer I fell into the habit 
of eating a huge chocolate sundae al- 
Imagine what that 


with a fat hen one was 
slipped into my 
bad debt 


perience 


Once a 


most every da\ 


line! When 
I realized what happening, | 
cut out the sundaes at once. And it 
was no sacrifice at all because I set 
my mind on a coveted book to be 
bought with the money saved. Soft 
drinks and chewing gum might just 
as well go into such a fund. And if 
you smoke too many cigarettes, think 
how much easier it will be to cut 
down on them if you treat yourself 
to a little radio with the savings. 


was doing to my waist 


was 


Substitute! 


Another 


substitution. 


eaSy Way to Save 1S D) 


Cabbage tastes just as 
well to me as cauliflower and even 
better when the differenc: 
is going into a vacation fund. And 
with a few hours study of food val- 
ues, you can go right down the gro- 
cery list making substantial savings 
and still feed the family well. One 
pleasant way to cut the grocery bill 
is to serve foods that are in season. 
That is when they are at their best. 
Even a millionaire will find grape- 
fruit and winter 
and cantaloupes and peaches at their 
peak in summer. 

Wise shopping is an interesting 
way to money. I have found 
there is much to be gained by com- 
paring prices and values. Of course, 
not all articles that are low in price 
are good buys but it is a cinch, if I 
buy identically the same tube of 
toothpaste for 37 instead of 


in price 


oranges nicest in 


Save 


cents 
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paying 50 cents for it, | am thirteen 
cents better off. 

I have a little friend who for years 
positively refused to be enmeshed in 
any kind of a saving scheme. But a 
dime bank was her undoing! It was 
transparent and marked so that the 
exact sum it contained could always 
be seen. It fascinated her to see the 
amount climb and pretty soon she 
was dropping all her dimes into it- 
sometimes even requesting them in 
change, when she had a full purse. 
But usually she let chance settle the 
number. 

The biggest secret of painless sav- 
ing, is to choose something much de- 
sired and work toward that goal. 
The joys of life are largely in ex- 
pectation, anyway. But watch out or 
you will acquire the saving habit 
permanently ! 





shiva Temple Takes a Bow 


‘ nued from page 5) 

211 mile drive landed them only ten 
miles from where they started, but 
put them on the side of the Canyon 
from which point the clizab 
start. 

The logical place to go over the 
rim was at Tiyo Point about thirteen 
miles west of the Union Pacific 
Lodge. At that place, a ridge or 
“saddle” connects Shiva with the 
mainland. This “saddle” lies on top 
of the Supai formation, the fourth 
major stratum below the rim. To 
reach the base of Shiva, it was neces- 
sary for the climbers to go 
1200 feet into the Canyon. 

Wood, Humphrey and George An- 
drews went immediately to Tiyo 
Point to make a reconnaissance of 
the route selected. They found that 
the easiest climb up Shiva was not 
practical as the approach to the Co- 
conino sandstone, the guardian bar- 
rier of Shiva, led through dense, 
thorny brush that would be difficult 
to pass with packs. So the climbing 
party selected a steeper cliff that 
could be reached more easily with 
pack loads. After locating a series 
of “chimneys” up the Coconino wall, 
they returned to the mainland and 
the entire party moved out to Tiyo 
Point, prepared to make the climb. 
The first day was devoted to packing 
supplies to a base camp on the “sad- 
dle” at the foot of Shiva, where they 
remained overnight. The trip down 
the canyon wall to the “saddle” was 
not considered dangerous but it was 
a strenuous slide and grab ordeal, 
through thorny brush. 

On Wednesday morning, Septem- 
ber 15th, the explorers roped togeth- 
er in chains of four, began the ac- 


would 


down 
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tual ascent of Shiva. They experi- 
enced little difficulty in climbiny the 
Hermit Shale formation to the base 
of the sandstone. Then came the real 
test for the climbers. Wood, who 
has climbed on all the important 
mountains of Europe and South 
America, led the way. The cliff of 
sandstone, while formidable because 
of its sheerness, was made more pre- 
carious by the decomposed condition 
of the rock. Every step had to be 
tested by the leaders, lest a false 
move catapult the climbers down the 
bluff. One man not accustomed to 
mountain scaling became violently 
ill and had to be helped down to the 
base camp. When well up on the 
cliff, the only accident of the climb 
occurred that might well have proven 
serious. A rock was dislodged and 
hurtled through the air to land on 
the head of one of the crew. The 
leader sensed the danger and set 
himself to hold the climber with his 
rope when the rock struck. Although 
badly dazed, fortunately the man was 
not seriously injured. It was neces- 
however, to take him to the 
base camp for medical attention. 
No attempt made to carry 
packs while climbing up the sand- 
stone, but loads were hauled up by 
ropes let down from above. As the 
last pack reached the top of the cliff, 
and waiting hands reached out to 
grasp it, the rope gave way and down 
went an avalanche of canned toma- 
toes, spinach and a collection of sup- 
plies that clattered over the rocks for 
several hundred feet. Food at that 
stage of the trip was too valuable to 


sary, 


was 


discard and by heroic efforts most of 
it was recovered. 

With the remaining members of 
the expedition across the barrier, it 
was not difficult to ascend the Kai- 
bab capping and the party passed 
over the rim to the top of the pla- 
teau for the first close-up view of the 
“Lost Forest.”’ They stood where it 
is believed no modern man had ever 
stood betore. After a hasty glance 
at their nearby surroundings they 
set out to investigate the mesa that 
is approximately a mile long and half 
a mile wide, covering an area of some 
275 acres. 

The visitors were surprised at the 
profusion of cacti growing on the 
mesa. They were more surprised to 
discover deer antlers. Much evidence 
of animal life was seen. A great 
many chipmunks were seen scurry- 
ing about. As Dr. Anthony described 
them, they were “in high gear all the 
time.”’ Their apparent excitement was 
due, perhaps, to the strange visitors 
and the large number of hawks at- 
tracted to the prolific hunting 
ground. 

Only a small supply of water could 
be packed to the top of the plateau, 
so after a quick exploration, all the 
climbers returned to the “saddle” ex- 
cept Dr. Anthony and Park Natural- 
ist McKee. Wood and Miss Andrews 
immediately came to the South Rim 
to arrange for delivery of supplies 
by airplane and parachutes to the 
plateau. Wood acting as “bomber,”’ 
Miss Andrews flew her airplane 300 
feet above the top of Shiva, and the 


Continued on page 15 
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FROM A CHAPTER 


Our chapters are in their early preliminary stages. We have 


none of us yet learned how to get a chapter functioning. However 
the technique is in process of development and other chapters may 
find much of value in this recital of the experiences of the Dallas, 


Texas, Chapter.—Editor. 


4 WHAT extent can the officers, 
directors and committees of a 
credit union profit from the organi- 
zation of a local chapter? Does such 
a group justify its existence and the 
amount of work involved? Is there 
ample material for interesting and 
instructive programs for the month- 
ly meetings? These questions have 
been answered in a decided affirma- 
tive by the thirty credit unions oper- 
ating in and near Dallas, Texas. And 
it has taken but eight months to set- 
tle these questions. 

Early last year a questionnaire 
was mailed to the local treasurers 
suggesting that a group be organized 
for monthly discussion of credit un- 
ion problems. Evidently the idea 
either lacked in appeal or was not 
thoroughly understood as but seven 
replies were received. 

A celebrated thinker recently 
wrote that “all real thinking starts 
with a pain in the mind.” Such a 
“pain” was experienced by Texas 
credit unions during the first of the 
present year in sponsoring legisla- 
tion which would exempt these or- 
ganizations from state corporation 
franchise tax. W. J. Edmonston, 
Chairman of the State League Legis- 
lative Committee, called a meeting of 
representatives of the Dallas credit 
unions to hear a discussion of the 
bill sponsored by Hon. Jeff D. Stin- 
son, Representative from Dallas. At 
this meeting, the organization of a 
chapter was discussed and this time 
the plan was adopted. Five directors 
were selected: W. J. Edmonston, 
President; R. S. Brown (Titche- 
Goettinger), Vice-President; V. S. 
Judson (Dallas Municipal), Secre- 
tary; E. K. Shellenberger (Vanette 
Hosiery); and O. D. Aston (Dallas 
Postal). 

Since that time, seven monthly 
meetings have been held. The pro- 
grams are arranged and conducted in 
turn by each member credit union. 
The attendance at these meetings has 
steadily grown and now averages 
about seventy-five with a probability 
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of a further increase. All meetings 
are held at a local cafeteria where a 
6:30 dinner is served, followed by 
the program. Suppose we look in on 
one of these meetings. 


As the group assembles there is 
the usual buzz of conversation. 
Guests and new members are being 
introduced. Small groups are busily 
discussing credit union problems. A 
large number of the members are ex- 
amining with interest a 45-foot dis- 
play of credit union literature, appli- 
cation blanks, budget sheets, posters 
and forms collected and arranged by 
one of the organizations. The ex- 
hibit is mounted on large poster 
board and is arranged on a long line 
of tables at the side of the room. 
Promptly at 6:30 the guests are seat- 
ed and the following half hour is de- 
voted to dinner. 


At the close of the meal, the meet- 
ing is called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Edmonston. Minutes of the 
previous meeting are read and ap- 
proved, reports of committees are 
heard and routine announcements 
are made. All of this perhaps re- 
quires fifteen minutes. The gavel is 
then turned over to the speaker for 
the host credit union who, in turn, 
presents the speaker. Tonight the 
subject under discussion is the work 
of the credit committee. An uninter- 
esting, dry subject? Not a bit of it, 
if we are to judge by the attention 
given the speaker. Old credit union- 
ers are mentally comparing their ex- 
periences with those related by the 
speaker. Young members, struggling 
for the first time with the problems 
of a new organization, are making 
notes for future reference. Perfect 
attention everywhere. At the close 
of the talk, the meeting is opened to 
questions from all members and what 
a lot of them there are! All sorts of 
problems are ironed out. Mistakes 
are prevented; a world of experience 
is instantly available to everyone 
present. At nine, the President is 
forced to close the discussion al- 














W. J. Edmonston, President of the 
Dallas Chapter 


though there are several questions 
yet unanswered. These will be car- 
ried over to the next meeting. After 
adjournment, many enthusiasts re- 
main for further argument or ad- 
journ to nearby drug stores for re- 
freshment and discussion. There is 
a total absence of frivolity. These 
men and women are bankers in the 
truest sense of the word; they are 
deeply conscious of the responsibility 
resting on them; they are thoroughly 
imbued with the opportunity for 
service which is theirs and they are 
happy in their work. 

An almost endless list of vital 
credit union subjects has developed. 
Among the matters already discussed 
are: pending state and federal legis- 
lation affecting credit unions, the 
philosophy of the movement, the 
“loan shark” problem, a_ private 
showing of the Columbia picture, “I 
Promise To Pay,” an inspiring talk 
on “Credit Unions—Is the Effort 
Worth While?”, the history of coop- 
erative effort, a talk by an executive 
on “The Manager Looks at the Em- 
ployees Credit Union,” an address by 
a credit union examiner for the F. 
C. A., and many others. At the Sep- 
tember meeting there was an ama- 
teur program at which members of 
six recently organized credit unions 
brought miscellaneous questions to 
be answered at the meeting. 

Starting in September, the chap- 
ter issued a one-sheet monthly pub- 
lication under the title, ‘“‘THE 
WEDGE.” This little sheet contains 
the program of the coming meet- 
ing, general information regarding 
new charters granted, a monthly 
“plug” for the BRIDGE and informa- 
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tion regarding the state meeting to 
be held in Dallas next January. Cop- 
ies of the WEDGE are placed in 
the hands of all officers, directors 
and committee chairmen in Dallas 
and vicinity, and are mailed to each 
treasurer for distribution. 

Such is the short history of the 
Dallas Chapter. What a fountain of 
information, encouragement and in- 
spiration it has become! One Dallas 
member has called it “the life-blood 
of the movement.” Recently a new 
member was elected on one of our 
credit committees. Immediately he 
was plunged into the rather hectic 
experience of passing on loan appli- 
cations. The task brought discour- 
agement and he was about to resign 
when—he attended his first chapter 
meeting. Since that one experience 
he has gone back to his job with en- 
thusiasm and has completely lost his 
discouragement in the newly found 
joy of service. We are sure that 
there are many similar cases in Dal- 
las. Is a chapter worthwhile? What 
do you think? 


Shiva Temple Takes a Bow 


(Continued from page 13) 

first parachute carrying supplies, 
was successfully landed within twen- 
ty feet of the camp. Dr. Anthony 
sent down word “When we received 
the first chute, hung up in a juniper, 
a headless mouse fell from the limbs. 
Do not know whether the mouse lost 
his head from fright when the chute 
arrived, but suspect an owl had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

As the top of Shiva is devoid of 
water except the natural rainfall, 
water was the vital problem, and be- 
fore the ground crew was organized 
and functioning, the collectors on top 
of Shiva were about “one drink be- 
hind the packers.”” When a packer 
started up the cliff with a load of 
water, he consumed most of it on the 
trip up and down, which allowed but 
a small amount for those on top. 

Traps were set and the first night 
two “leaf-eared” mice were taken. 

To the consternation of the trap- 
pers, a great number of mosquitoes 


A One-Hundred Percenter 


Here is a picture of a group of real one hundred percenters, the board 
of directors of the Swift N. S. Y. Employees Credit Union at Swift and 


Company, National Stock Yards, Illinois. 


of this credit union number 1,250. 


The total BRIDGE subscriptions 


Swift N. S. Y. Employees Credit Union was organized April 4th, 1933. 
The assets are now over $140,000.00. Loans to members since organization 


5,447, totaling $650,000.00. 


Reading from left to right those standing in the picture are: A. C. 


Jones, J. S. White, Leo Kraft, R. Schenk, W. 


A. C. Thompson, Chet Carthy. 


H. McKittrick, Amos Miller, 


Seated are: Marcell Walker, Edith Vogt, 


Assistant Treasurer; M. F. Gregory, Treasurer; J. P. Tyler, President; Iva 
Gale, Secretary; Alice Jentsch, Assistant Treasurer; and R. B. Stewart, 


Vice President. 


This credit union has always kept all funds in use since organization 
and has supported the Chapter, League and the National Association one 
hundred percent. They are a group of real one hundred percenters. 
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appeared. Dr. Anthony wrote “They 
sound as big as night hawks, but 
they haven’t bitten us yet. Out of 
practice I guess.” The first issue of 
the Shiva Daily Gazette published on 
Shiva by Dr. Anthony, contained the 
item “Ants half an inch long race ’ 
through our bedrolls at night. They 
don’t know what to make of us and 
we don’t know what to make of 
them.” 

At noon of the eleventh day, Dr. 
Anthony came off Shiva and brought 
with him 5 specimens representing 
eight species. He identified twelve 
species that inhabit the plateau, but 
some of them were not there at that 
time of the year. The collection con- 
tained mice, rats, lizzards, chip- 
munks and mammals similar to those 
found on the rims—the kind it was 
expected they would find. In com- 
menting on the success of the expe- 
dition, Dr. Anthony said “it is im- 
possible to give any matured views 
of the life of Shiva until the com- 
parisons have been made. The mam- 
mals all look pale to me, and the 
vegetation is more xerophytic than 
on the North Rim. A study of the 
material will show whether they have 
been living secluded lives or whether 
it is just another outpost of the 
North Rim. I have hopes that these 
animals are living under a sufficient 
degree of isolation so we will find 
characters in the evolution of spe- 
cies.” Until careful measurements 
and comparisons are made, the value 
of the expedition cannot be set. 

For more than three weeks Grand 
Canyon was the center of great news 
interest. The National Park Service 
provided a network of short-wave 
radios and hourly broadcasts were 
received from the camp at the base 
of Shiva. One Chicago paper sent a 
special feature writer to the Canyon 
with instructions to charter an auto- 
gyro or “blimp” and land on top of 
Shiva. Another news syndicate tele- 
phoned its representative to fly to 
the North Rim and climb Shiva. Tel- 
ephone calls and telegrams came 
pouring in from all parts of the na- 
tion. Representatives of two Eng- 
lish papers telephoned from London 
for news. Pictures were radioed to 
Europe. A news correspondent in 
Germany said that all the important 
papers were running articles on 
“Schiwa Tempel.” Shiva, indeed, was 
in the “spotlight.” 

Now the curtain has been rung 
down on the most interesting expe- 
dition in many years in North Amer- 
ica. The members have withdrawn 
to sum up their findings, and Shiva 
Temple again is in the undisputed 
possession of “leaf-eared’”’ mice and 
the Kingdom of Animals. 
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How Close to the Edge 


base rREND during the past thirty 
years from a normally thrifty 
country to one that is head over heels 
in debt constitutes a remarkable 
phenomenon. The extent to which 
families are becoming less independ- 
ent and more and more dependent 
upon society for a living is a subject 
that should be given deep considera- 
tion. This study is an attempt to 
break down the income and expendi- 
tures of a group of families in one 
community as a sample to discover 
the extent to which they may be de- 
pendent upon or independent of so- 
ciety for their needs. It was made 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts, a typi- 
cal industrial urban community, two 
years ago and covers 431 employed 
white families whose income was less 
than $3,000. The average spendable 
income was $1,792. 

The purpose of this study is an at- 
tempt to determine the amounts and 
scurces of family income; amounts, 
character and relative value of re- 
erves; the extent these reserves 
drawn upon, and amount ot 
debt incurred; the spending habits 
for the necessities and pleasures of 
life; and the ability of the averaye 
family to build a secure future. This 
eondensation will deal primarily with 
those aspects of the study pertaining 
to reserves; for an analysis of spend- 
ing habits, standard of living, etc., 
we refer you to the July BRIDGE’s 
reprint of a speech by Labor Com- 
missioner Isador Lubin. 


were 


Actual Income 


For’ a start, we are confronted by 
the unpleasant fact that only 90.4° 
of this annual income represented 
actual earnings. The .other 9.6%- 
an average of $170.83—-was obtained 
by drawing on reserves, borrowing, 
and going into debt through the use 
of retail credit. Most of this—an 
average of $83.80 per family—came 
from savings and insurance, followed 
by debts and loans in that order. 

The average family lived a little 
bevond its income. Twelve families 
lived exactly within their incomes, 
neither going in the hole nor making 
any reserves for the future. Less 
than half, 181 families, lived below 
their income, having an average sur- 
plus of $178.36. And 238 families 
lived beyond their income, running 
into the hole an average of $218.15. 
In other words, the average family 
had a deficit of $45.33. 


The study also furnishes some ex- 
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by 
WARREN BISHOP JR. 


tremely interesting figures relative 
to the character and amounts of 
these reserves. Seven percent of the 
families set aside no reserves at all. 
Among those that did, the average 
amount was $152.67. Life insurance 
was the most popular item, absorb- 
ing $77.88 of this amount, followed 
by payments on property ($28.81), 
cash ($24.89) and payments on debts 
$21.09). Of these families 401 in- 
vested something in life insurance, 
but none of the other types of thrift 
attracted more than 94 families. 


Reserves 


The first part of one’s income 
Which should be considered is that 
part to be set aside for a reserve. 
This reserve may be built for three 
purposes. First, a long range pro- 
yram to provide for an investment 
which will yield an income for re- 
tirement; second, a reservoir to take 
up the shocks of emergencies; and 
third, a sum sufficient to care for 
such unusual expenditures as vaca- 
tions, education, or other 
purposes. 

In analyzing the character of re- 
serves, the liquid value or availabil- 
ity in cash to meet urgent needs and 
relieve suffering should be first con- 
sidered. Cash, such life insurance as 
may have a loan or cash surrender 
value, and other property which can 
be turned into cash quickly, may be 
regarded as liquid. 

Cash is, of course, the most liquid 
reserve of all. Only 64 families set 
aside any cash reserve at all, so that 
the average for the 431 families was 
$24.89—considerably less than one 
week’s average income. In the case 
of unemployment or incapacity of 
the wage earner this amount, by 
careful management, might last as 
much as a week-——not enough to cov- 
er the waiting period established in 
most states before Unemployment 
Compensation benefits can begin. In 
case of injury, it would cover less 
than 1/3 the average cost of medical 
care. It is obvious that the cash re- 
serve of the average family is very 
inadequate. 

88.3°° of the families carried some 
form of life insurance. In many 
cases, especially in the lower income 


specific 


brackets, this was the only form of 
reserve. This is due to the effective 
advertising and salesmanship of the 
life insurance companies, despite the 
fact that it cannot always be with- 
drawn from so conveniently as other 
types of savings, and that there is 
a possible loss of the whole or a part 
of that which has been paid in case 
of default. In case of unemployment 
and inability to continue the prem- 
iums on life insurance, the loan value 
will often be utilized to carry on the 
premiums, and the insurance com- 
panies encourage this. But when the 
loan value is exhausted, the insur- 
ance is no longer in force, and all 
chance of realizing cash is removed; 
or if it can be continued through re- 
establishing payments, there is left 
that much less protection. 


Of the group who carried insur- 
ance, 291 families carried the indus- 
trial type of life insurance. There 
were in addition 106 families that 
carried industrial life together with 
some other type. Some families made 
small weekly payments on policies 
for each member of the family. Such 
policies are for small amounts and, 
because as a rule the families cannot 
be relied upon to make payments at 
the office, a collector must be em- 
ployed, thereby increasing the cost 
of the policy. The cost of this type 
of life insurance is very high in com- 
parison with the amount of protec- 
tion, and the cash surrender or loan 
value is very low. For instance, in a 
study entitled “Ten Thousand Out 
Of Work” by Ewan Clague and Web- 
ster Powell, it was noted that of the 
total of 560 who had invested in this 
form of insurance, only 34 were able 
to borrow or cash in on their poli- 
cies. It is obvious that the usual 
workers’ insurance policy does not 
ensure even a temporary margin of 
protection. 

Home ownership as an investment 
for the future is still less liquid; it 
is of very questionable value unless 
free from debt. In the study by 
Clague and Powell mentioned above, 
it is stated that out of 278 families 
which either owned or were purchas- 
ing homes, exactly seven realized any 
immediate cash on them. The other 
271 families were carrying too heavy 
a load of mortgages to be able to bor- 
row on fast-shrinking equities. If a 
man has built a liquid reserve out- 
side of the equity in his home, he is 
in a position to protect such an equi- 
ty in case of emergency. He will also 
be in a position to take advantage of 
an opportunity that may present it- 
self in another city, giving him a 
chance to carry the house for the 
period of the adjustment. The man 


(Continued on page 24 
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LIVING ON $4900 


Gverage Annual Income of 5,900,000 Families in the U.S. in 1929 
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ALSO EDUCATION— MEDICINE — FUNERALS — INSURANCE 
CHURCHES — CLUBS —TRAVEL — VACATION— GUESTS — ETC y, 


TOTAL 


The basis for this hypothetical statement of expenditures consists of tables on paces 
247 and 251 of “AMERICA'S CAPACITY TO CONSUME" by The Brookings Institu- 


tion, and page 47 of the digest of the above as published by the Laura Falk Founda- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Arranged By THE NATIONAL FORUM 
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Federal! fie 


) Bots FoR Director C. R. Orchard 
these bright autumn days is Just 
one credit union conference after an- 
other. Stopping at a city or town 
where the credit unions cluster fair- 
ly thickly he meets the local leaders 
of the movement, talks over problems 
and prospects with officials of credit 
unions, speaks at one or more chap- 
ter meetings, luncheon or 
dinner meeting, answers a multitude 
of questions from the floor, and in- 
spires everyone with his staunch 
credit union enthusiasm. Then a 
wave of the hand, actual or meta- 
phorical, and he is off again to his 
next assignment. 

Not infrequently he runs across a 
yroup which is just about ready to 


attends a 


organize a credit union or an em- 
ployer who wants the story told to 
nl working force. Then out come 


notebook and pencil and the name 
another recruit are 
on their way to Washington. A num- 
ber of new Federal credit unions 
have already been charterea through 


ind address of 


these contacts. 
October ‘*‘Pennsylvania 
month.” In November the trail 
picked up again at Cumberland, 
Maryland, on the fourth, took in two 
1 three further towns in Pennsyl- 
and then hit Niagara Falls, 
New York, on November 9. Then it 
struck across New York state mak- 
among other 
Rochester, Syracuse, Corning, Utica, 
and Albany. Then it was to lead in- 
Massachusetts and Connecticut 
where the well-known team of Mo- 
ran and Nixon have been making ar- 
rangements for a meet- 
, and finally the string of meet- 
nys was to wind up with a flourish 
New York City, where the chap- 
ers Were to sponsor a big credit un- 
pow-wow on November 26. 
Following this leisurely schedule 
Mr. Orchard plans to take a few 


rs’ rest. 


was 


inla, 


place 5, Butfalo, 


series of 


nes 


Position Bond Approved 


October the Credit Union Sec- 
informed Federal credit unions 
it approved a new form of bond, 
pies of which were each 
bonding the position of 
instead of the individual 
f] of this 
form was 


sent to 


red) union, 


iding that office. The use 


a 


in cases where it be- 


recommended 


came necessary to obtain a new 
bond. 
The advantage of the position 


bond, the Section pointed out, is that 
it makes unnecessary the obtaining 
new bond every time a new 
treasurer is chosen, or the notifying 
of the surety company when any 
chanye in the office occurs. 

By means of a rider the coverage 
may be extended to other positions 
held by persons handling credit un- 
ion funds such as the assistant treas- 
urer, collector, or cashier. 

Although the new bond form has 
been approved it is still necessary in 
each case that any bond or rider ob- 
tained by a Federal credit union 
shall be forwarded to the Farm Cred- 

Administration for approval. 


of a 


Those January Meetings 


lime is again being taken by the 
forelock in the Credit Union Section. 
It is giving much active attention to 
making the annual meetings of cred- 
it unions effective, live, enjoyable af- 
fairs. 
year the members of a 
union get together and take 
They review the year’s work. 
They vote on questions of policy. 
They choose new directors and com- 
mitteemen. If there is money in the 
till they declare themselves a divi- 
dend. For the short space of two or 
three hours they take over the direc- 
tion of the credit union from its of- 
ficials and set its course for the next 
twelve months. 

Or do they? In a measure perhaps 
they may go over the credit union's 
atfairs in these January “town meet- 
ings,’ but there is seldom much time 
for more than the necessary routine 
Actually the rank-and-file 
who comes out to these 


Once a 
credit 


STOCK. 


OUSINeSS. 


member 






meetings usually just listens to some 
reports which he does not have a 
chance to study until later, votes for 
or against several nominees for of- 
fice whom he knows little about, and 
goes away with a confused feeling 
that the credit union seems to be get- 
ting along all right and there’s no 
need to bother. 

The Credit Union Section is con- 
fident that this yearly business ses- 
sion can be made a really intelligent 
consideration of the credit union's 
alfairs. But it takes good advance 
planning. The first objective is to 
get a large turnout of members. The 
second is to plan the program so that 
much ground can be covered in a 
short time. And it helps out wonder- 
fully if the members can be supplied 
with essential information well be- 
fore hand. 

With the September list of new 
Federal charters the Credit Union 
Section sent out a call for sugges- 
tions for improving annual meetings. 
Many good ideas have come in. These 
are being worked into a full set of 
suggestions and directions which the 
credit union officers should find most 
helpful in “building up” the meet- 
ings. More about that next month. 


Minutes 


How fully should the minutes of a 
board or committee meeting, or a 
meeting of the members, be written 
up? What points must they cover? 
What may well be left out? So many 
inquiries have been received in the 
Credit Union Section on such sub- 
jects that a special circular, ‘“Min- 
utes of Meetings,” has been issued 
Which answers all the usual ques- 
tions as specifically as possible. Sam- 
ple minutes for a regular meeting of 
the board are included. 
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Mr. Filene Is Mourned 


Mr. Filene’s death has cast its 
shadow over the Credit Union Sec- 
tion as it has over other credit union 
organizations throughout the United 
States. Several members of the staff 
were personally acquainted with Mr. 
Filene and they feel the loss of a val- 
ued friend. On October 29 Mr. Or- 
chard was one of the speakers in a 
brief memorial broadcast over the 
Columbia network, substituting for 
Mr. Bergengren, whose engagement 
at the Memphis memorial meeting 
made it impossible for him to take 
part in the radio program. Mr. Or- 
chard sketched briefly Mr. Filene’s 
great services to the credit union 
movement and stressed the point that 
the fine progress made to date, as 
Mr. Filene himself would be the first 
to urge, was only the opening phase 
of the credit union movement. 

“We can do him no finer honor,” 
Mr. Orchard said, “than by turning 
our eyes now to the far greater work 
yet to be done. Millions of low- 
income workers still have no concep- 
tion that the remedy for many of 
their financial ills lies in their own 
hands. For the great company of 
credit union workers the first task 
is to show them the workings of this 
ingenious plan. A second is no less 
important—to see constantly that the 
credit unions already going shall 
earn the respect of their communi- 
ties by functioning on sound lines. 
And then there is the third task of 
holding the credit union movement 
in its rapid growth steadily to the 
fine spirit of helpful service which 
created it.” 

Assistant Director Rygh attended 
meetings of credit unionists in 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, at which Mr. Bergengren deliv- 


ered a memorial address on Mr. 
Filene. 
Grangers 
Issuance of Federal charter No. 


2377 in October calls attention again 
to a promising credit union field 
which as yet is almost untouched. 
The charter went to grange mem- 
bers and their families in Riverside 
County, California. Four other Fed- 
eral charters have been granted to 
grangers, all in the far west, and a 
few state credit unions have been 
organized with granges as sponsors. 
Thus a beginning has been made in 
showing grange members what cred- 
it unions can do for them. It would 
be hard to set a limit to possible fu- 
ture expansion in this field. The 
National Grange is heartily behind 
the credit union movement and at 
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least one state organization, that in 
Ohio, has actively helped in the pas- 
sage of credit union legislation. 


Federal Jottings 


Federal credit unions are growing 
up. Poking around in the statistical 
brush pile some one scared up the 
fact that there are now a baker’s doz- 
en Federal credit unions with more 
than $100,000 of assets. That is the 
number shown by the September 30 
returns, Several others are close to 
the line, and the list may be expected 
to grow steadily. As of June 30 only 
six credit unions reported assets ex- 
ceeding $100,000, the number thus 
being more than doubled in a single 
quarter. 

Heading the October list of new 
chapters are two going to groups of 
police. One is at Houston, Texas, and 
the other at Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia. The preservers of law and or- 
der are doing a fine job. 

Lance Barden has gone back to 
Hawaii for a follow-up visit and re- 
ports a fine and enthusiastic welcome 
from the credit union personnel 


there. Inquiries from large business 
interests point to a prospective fur- 
ther extension of the flourishing 
credit union set-up in the Islands. 
Mr. C. A. Woolard, President of the 
Hawaii Credit Union League, has 
been made the permanent representa- 
tive of the Credit Union Section in 
Hawaii, sharing his time between the 
work of the Section and that of the 
Emergency Crop Loan office of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Just before Chirtmas, in 1935, the 
Federal credit union of the New 
York Central employees in Toledo, 
Ohio, began business. Three weeks 
later a group among the 6,000 em- 
ployees of the same system in Buf- 
falo followed suit, and at intervals 
during 1936 four other New York 
Central credit unions were organ- 
ized. Third-quarter reports from 
these credit unions, recently com- 
piled, show a membership averaging 
322 and share balances averaging 
$13,450 per credit union. Both these 
figures are far above the average for 
the usual one-to-two-year-old credit 
union. 
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The Pottlitzer Prize 

(Continued from page 
first lot of equipment he brought 
home wasn’t anything more than a 
starter. He filled the house up with 
magazines on photography, and 
telling how to pictures, 
some of the books full of photo 
yraphs that Ma wouldn't 
have had in any album of hers. There 
wasn't hardly one of ‘em you could 
have told who it was supposed to be, 
even if you'd know ’em, and some of 
‘em, May downright indecent. 
\s far as Ma could tell, the queerer 
and more unnatural they looked, the 
better and more artistic they 

And equipment Big lights 
and little lights and gadgets for tell 
ing how much light there was, wien 
Ma said all any sane person had to 


do was look out the window and re 


books take 


said she 


Says, 


were 


member to keep the sun in back ot 
And lenses with funny 
imerals all around the edges. They 
pt the house all cluttered up, and 
wouldn't let Ma tidy up for fear 


something. It got so she 


looking 


ned break 


idn’t hardly dare to sit down any 


He took pictures of everything. Of 
the cat, and the kitchen garden, and 
Ma working in the kitchen, and Ma 


knitting in the parlor, and Ma just 


itting and resting. Ma said she real- 
believed she was getting Klieg 
eves, like she read about in the mov 


e mapazines, and she never did get 


e wouldn't jump when he set of! 


and 


a flash bulb. She upset a whole ket- 


tleful of tomato preserves she was 
boiling up one day 

And then he’d send his pictures off 
to different magazines, But they al- 
ways came back. He said it seemed 
to him sometimes that he got back 
than he sent out, they came 
back so thick and fast. But Old Man 
Pottlitzer’s a persistent old cuss; 
said he guessed he hadn't been will- 
ing to work hard enough for his pic- 
He took to driving out into 
the country with his equipment. He'd 
park the car, while Ma sat in it and 
knitted or just looked at the scenery, 
then he’d chase around in the 
woods and fields stalking rabbits and 
squirrels and so on and trying to get 
pictures of them. Ma said it was 
just terrible on his shirts. But I 
must have begun to get 
ust a little bit with the bug herself, 


more 


tures. 


yuess she 


at that 


Because one day she comes in wa\ 
ing a check and a copy of this here 
I think they call 
it. She'd taken a picture and sent it 
in and won a prize! And she thought 
that maybe now they'd won a prize 
the old man would ease up a little. 
Yes, they. Old Man Pottlitzer had 
ontributed in a manner of speak- 
ing, because it was a picture of him 
although he didn’t know it had been 
taken. It was quite a picture at that. 
I saw it, and so did about everybody 
else in the neighborhood, I guess. 
She'd taken it one day while they 
were out in the country, and it 


magazine, “Snaps” 


showed Old Man Pottlitzer, camera 
and all, just vanishing into some un- 
derbrush after a squirrel or some- 
thing. He was on his hands and 
knees. Old Man Pottlitzer is pretty 
chubby, and seen from the rear he 
looks more like a small hippopotamus 
than anything else. But you could 
see serious purpose written in every 
line of that fat stern of his. You 
couldn't help laughing when you saw 
that picture. 

Well, I guess the old boy was a 
little bit sore at first, but it really 
was a good picture, and after a while 
he calms down. “You musta done 
this with a Leica,” he says, squint- 
ing at it. “You handled your light 
pretty good for a amateur. But you 
shoulda told me you were going in 
for Leica candids, because I could 
have given you some pretty good 
pointers.”” Well... 

‘Why, I didn’t do that with any 
‘Liker’ or whatever you called it,” 
Ma said. “I just happened to notice 
that afternoon that the sun was nice 
and bright, and it also happened that 
our old Kodak was in the car. And 
I hadn’t taken any good snapshot of 
vou for pretty near three years, not 
since that time at the beach, so...” 

But Old Man Pottlitzer didn’t even 
wait to hear the rest. He just 
grabbed his hat and lit out for the 
Y. M. C. A., and he’s been livin’ there 
for pretty near three weeks now. And 
hasn’t sent for his cameras, either. 
... Five-sixteen! I got to run it 
I’m gonna catch that bus! 








ouple of suggestions: 


We have some very 


=" RS per thousand 


forms 


letails 





Do you use the whole system? 


How to Publicize Your Credit Union | 


Phat’s the leading question of the hour: “How shall we publicize our credit union?” 


POSTERS 


ittractive posters—six of them—each one printed in bright colors, illustrating 
ome particular phase of credit union activity—the small size (10'4 x 14), seventy-five cents for a set of 
six; and the large size (19 x 24), $1.00 for a set of six 
ertise your credit unton effectively 


PAY ROLL INSERTS 


We have a set of pay-roll inserts, adapted to the pay envelope, and 2*4 x 4!2 in size. They sell for 
Send tor a sample 


DO YOU HAVE A CHRISTMAS CLUB? 


We have the torms for credit union Christmas Clubs—send for sample. 


AND REMEMBER—We carry a line of approximately a hundred different credit union accounting 


If not— let us hear from you. 


The CUNA Supply Cooperative is a coperative society, operating under the Wisconsin laws for co- 
operatives, owned, operated and working solely for the State Leagues to which it belongs 


Raitteisen House CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


Send for a sample. These posters help you ad- 





May we make a 


For complete 


Madison, Wis. ||| 
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How To Buy A Car 


(Continued from page &) 

Is it easy to drive? Is the driver’s 
seat comfortable, the wheel where you 
like it, the instrument panel easy to 
see? How about blind spots, front 
and rear—does the windshield give 
you full vision on both sides and the 
rear window full vision of what’s be- 
hind you? Do the gears shift easily, 
without double-clutching or babying” 
Try shifting from high back into 
second at fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour. 

Park it ina narrow space; that will 
tell you a good deal about its handling 
qualities. Then pick out the roughest 
road and the steepest hill in town 
for the benefit of the springs and the 
motor. Slam on the brakes a few 
times, to find out if their operation is 
smooth, even and efficient. Then ride 
in the back seat for a while; don’t 
forget that your kids may spend a 


lot of time in there. 
My last advice deals with paying 
for it. The trade-in value of an old 


car is usually greater than the cash 
value; it will probably pay you to 
buy an old vehicle simply to turn in 
on your new one. Automobile dealers 
never indulge in price wars—but they 
may and do allow varving prices on 
trade-ins. 
Pay Cash 

And last, and most important, pay 
cash. Finance plans cost anything 
from 11°) up. Make a loan from your 
credit union, giving a chattel mort- 
gage on the car as security, and pay 
credit union interest rather 
than finance company rates. It’s as 
good a way I know of to save thirty 
dollars or more on the purchase of a 
new car. Thirty dollars will run it a 
lot of miles. 

And now about 
hand car. 


rates 


buying a second 
That’s a much more dif- 
ficult proposition, and one in which 


it is almost impossible to be abso- 
lutely sure of getting what you're 
looking and paying for. In many) 


cases even an honest dealer can’t be 
exactly sure of what he’s selling you 

and he wouldn’t be human if he 
didn’t tend to look a little on the 
bright side of the car’s potentialities 
In fact, as I think it over, it seems to 
me that I am better qualified to advise 
you on how not to buy a second hand 
car. 

Enter the dealer’s with your money 
burning holes in your pockets and an 
ambition to get back of the wheel of 
your own car as soon as possible. Get 
in the first car the salesman shows 
you, and nod agreement to everything 
Listen in admiration to the 
powerful roar of the engine, once it 
gets started. Concede that there’s a 


he says. 
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lot of miles in them tires yet. Be im- 
pressed by the fact that the brake 
pedal is hard to push down and that 
the car brings up short when you 
slam down the brakes. Rejoice in the 
knowledge that it was driven by an 
old maid and has never been over 
thirty-five. Grant that it’s very prob- 
able that the speedometer, which 
registers twenty-one thousand miles, 
is correct, although of course the 
salesman can’t guarantee that. Revel 
in the shining beauties of that brand 
new paint job, supplied by the com- 
pany at no extra charge. And finally, 
pay out your money in the firm belief 
that all you'll have to do will be to 
feed her gas, oil and water, and she'll 
carry you anywhere you want to go 
It’s as simple as that. 

Well, it’s a sad world. I have 
neither time nor knowledge to list 
all the things about second hand cars 
which are deceptive; but here are a 
few. That roaring motor, that in- 
stant pick up, may be due to so simple 
a device as a few mothballs in the 
gasoline, which will provide even the 
most moribund motors with a tem- 
porary kick. Those nice tires may be, 
probably are, retreaded, and while 
a retreaded tire may be all right, it 
is positively not as good as it looks. 


The tread may be cut within an 
eighth of an inch of the cord. That 
shiny paint job may cover rust 


patches which have not been removed 
and which will continue to eat into 
the metal. Those firm may 
simply have been tightened up to the 
last notch, regardless of the condi- 
tion of the lining, if any. 


brakes 


It’s a pretty discouraging prospect. 
There are a few things you can look 
for vourself. Examine the foot- 
pedals carefully; they are far better 
mileage indicators than the speed- 
ometer. Look closely at the tires, 
if thev’re retreaded, and try to guess 
how much rubber is left. Take a 
look at the upholstery and the roof 
and make sure that there is no very 
obvious welding in the engine. Slam 
the doors a few times; if thevy’re 
badly sprung it is possible that the 
car has been ina smashup. And that’s 
about all you can do. 

Well, vour wife informs 
vou that Junior has a bad tummyache 
and that she fears it may be appen- 
dicitis. Do you, as head of the fam 
ily, march into the kitchen, select one 
of the sharper breadknives, and re- 
quest your wife to hold Junior down 
on the table while you look into the 
situation? You do not; you call the 
doctor, the expert. The situation in 
buying a car is very similar. Call a 
car doctor, in other words a me- 
chanic. Ask him to estimate just what 
he’ll charge you to put that car into 


suppose 


A-1 condition, or pay him a fair sum 
for his afternoon's work. In any case 
get him to accompany you when you 
take it out for a demonstration. Let 
him give it a thorough examination; 
he knows what to look for and how to 
look for it. You'll probably save your 
self repair bills of no small amount 


That’s all I can tell you about buy 
ing a second hand car; of 
most of the advice which holds true 
of new cars is good here also. Es- 
pecially the method of payment 
That’s the only advice in this whole 
article which I can absolutely guar- 
antee to save you money—and it 
could easily be summed up in four 
words; USE YOUR CREDIT UN- 
ION. 


course, 
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The Credit Union movement 
in the United States up te 
now has been primarily ur- 
ban. We must serve rural 
as well as urban population, 
and here’s proof that it CAN 
be done very successfully 


~The Farmer Sums It Up 


Ceo By AILEEN MUNSON 
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» ? e and clea dicates that 
” red ions al ertorming 
a much needed service 
[It is difficult to restrain one’s en 
husiasm and admiration for the 
group of rural workers who are suc 
re for th} purpose This cessfully solving their saving and 
iru redit union must redit problems. These 91 credit un- 
ryer amounts ons are not the only ones, there art 
| many others who have reported sinc: 
reait What i ne ot tne Vavs a rural these figures were tabulated. 
redit union takes care of this prob The majority of the credit union 
if) { inese lat lem? If a credit nion does not have treasurers feel that for a credit un- 
' } ! i ts treasur\ ion to be a success it must fill a need 
a ny rt the amount fron in a community. Second on their list 
e cred member, it goes to another credit of requisites was good hard promo- 
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rural credit unior money. Out of th group fifteen cred- In communities where there was al- 
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r he rative ente} 
prise, it was easier for a credit union 
steady growth becaus« 
the ple alread inderstood the 
value ot working together on a pro 
ect 1 1a common need. Seven ot 
the 91 credit unions felt their success 
: ! qaue te he tact that the: 
ered mo}! services than a bank a 
ne me rat Tey t ra lowe} 
) ‘ nteres 
( nm more successt 
red ‘ nirt creait unlo? 
reas ers telt tha re education: 
! S rst importance. Fifte 
inted more members and fourte¢ 
Wanted more mone All of these are 
quite easily remedied. Four suggested 
chee iny facilities and tne Same 
number rgested reduced rates. 


There were miscellaneous suggestions 
asurers, less restric 
the state law, qualification fo. 


Federal Deposit Insurance. 


such as paid tre 


tion ot 


Income 
rregularity of Income was report 
ed as being the greatest difficulty 


onfronting a credit union serving 
farmers. Lack of education again 
reared its head as a difficulty, being 
second on the list. Distance between 
members, inadequate money to lend, 
rh interest rate tied for 


and too hi 


Eleven treasurers felt 


third place. 
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that being allowed to loan only for 
a limited amount and only for a lim- 
ited time was not in the credit un- 
ion’s favor. 

These are the problems of the rur- 
al credit unions. What can be done 
about them? 

From the foregoing report, lack of 
education seems to be the greatest 
wall surrounding the healthy devel- 
opment of rural credit unions. Books, 
pamphlets, magazines, articles and 
posters are published by CUNA for 
just this purpose. These will go a 
long way in publicizing the way a 
credit union can be of service to a 
community, but there is nothing so 
effective as a good, strong, active 
board of directors. This holds also 
for the credit unions which want 
more money and more members. 
More members can be gained by edu- 
cational work and more members 
mean more money. If new members 
cannot be obtained quickly enough to 
maintain an adequate amount of 
money to loan, a credit union as a rule 
can borrow from the local bank or 
from another credit union. 


Membership 


Credit unions composed of both 
farmer and village members are ver, 
successful. A credit union with this 
sort of membership can build up sub 
stantial assets ayainst that time of 
the vear when the farmers need large 


loans. 


Also a credit union is an idea 
place for children to learn to save 
Quite a few of the credit unions re 
porting stressed the importance ot 
cultivating this future field of credit 
inion members and it would seem ad 
vantageous for other credit unions t 
realize the. great service that can be 


performed along this line. 


The credit unions operating most 
successfully had their credit unio1 
offices in a central community loca 
tion and kept regular office hours 


during the time most of the membe1 
would be in town. If this could not 
be done, they suggested having 
the treasurer someone who had res 
ular contact with the members, suc] 
l s | 
as the county ayent or some otner 
person closely connected with farm 
ing but not actually a farmer. They 
also stressed the importance of hav- 
ing the credit committee as accessible 
} i ld 


. ’ ’ , 
as possipdie so that quick Service coulda 


be given loans. 

A credit union should be progres 
ive and liberal. A credit union is 
above all a service for the group by 
the group. A certain amount of plan- 


ning will have to be done by your 


board of directors so that vour credit 
union will fit your community needs 


‘ 


and be of most service. 
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How Close to the Edge 
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adequate ire second, American 

tizens have had too little training 

} n ‘ ner tne 
ncor ! ! ! e selling 
rere , ‘ rted ) ned sales 

ree | Ve! iivertising 1 
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re ‘ ‘ then 
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Flint Teachers Credit Union 


be rHE FRONT ROW (left to right dial relationship with the bankers ot 
are Vern Martin, Vice-Pres., Car- our city. We are able to borrow at 
roll Clark, Merle Merritt, Sec’y., the favorable interest rate of 4° 
Vivian Ingram, Stanley Powley, without furnishing any _ security 
lreas.-Mgr. Back row: Roy Knight, Each year so far we have paid a 6°, 
Hugh Bellairs, Pres., CharlesWright, dividend. We are insuring all of our 
John Cooper, Kathryn Wood. Mem- loans with Cuna now. Many of our 
present in the picture are members have expressed their appr 
Sanford Rutlin, and ciation of this additional servic« 
Our board is now considering the 
possibility of subscribing to The 
BRIDGE for each of our members 


bers not 

EB. L. Cross, 

Clare E. Dean. 
Our credit union was organized in 


February, 1934, and has enjoyed a 


steady, wholesome growth since that Flint is getting to be quite a cred 
time. Our membership is now 417. it union city. There are five other 
and our share account exceeds $45, redit unions as follows: Postal Em- 


000. There are at present 215 out- ployees, Municipal Employees, Du- 
standing loa imounting to $51, pont Employees, Flint Journal En 
205.00. During our vears we ployees, and Sears-Roebuck Employ 
have loaned a total of $116,696.31. ees. The Flint Cooperative Ass’n. is 


We have suffered no losses whatever. engaged in the process of organizing 


There } been such a demand for one for its membership at the pre 
loans this summer that we have bee ent time. Other groups are inte 
bliged to borrow $7,000.00 from a ested and we are hopeful that w 
wal ba In order iwccommodat« may have several more in the cours« 
r member We er ery co f a short time 
A d . tt] Now in mid-season, more and mor 
roun Gd C Seattle skiers are flocking to these 
é ki areas. You see them point their 
ell-marked w ll red pole recreation from week-end to week 
d forest rangers keep it cleared for end with a fervor that used to be re 
ers Ol right down to the road erved only for dry-fly fishermen. Fo 
nd your parked car. all they know or care the rest of the 
Skiing on Mt. Rainier offers in United States may find skiing onl 
merable other opportunities. A this year’s sport-shop fad. A rule- of 
day’s ruck sack trip to the sawtooth thumb survey would undoubtedls 
ra cross from Paradise provides show that because of the excellent 
i glorius run—down from Pinnacle mountain skiing at their very door 
Peak. Or you can lay out your own step, Seattle skiers are taking this 


lalom course (if you’ve brought the’ gala sport in earnest—even if many 
set of willowy, red and yellow flags: of their costumes are slightly con 
And what is more, the 


hoping for rain! 


haven't on the front or tradictorvy. 


! Alta Vista are 
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The Fortune Teller 


tinued from page 9) 

in our credit union and I wouldn't 
swap what | have learned from be- 
ing on the Supervisory Committee 
for any other lesson I ever received 
from any other source. | like the 
one-man-one-vote rule which makes 
our credit union a real democracy, 
run for the people by the people who 
compose it. 

(4) And we get the earnings back 
on our savings—it’s a decent, mod- 
est investment. We set aside a re- 
serve; we pay our treasurer a fair 
compensation; we pay our dues in 
the State and National Associations. 

(5) We insure our loans with the 
CUNA Mutual Society, getting the 
insurance at the lowest possible rate, 
insuring all our loans with no extra 
cost to the borrower (recognizing 
that this is primarily a credit, not 
an investment union) in our own 
company which is owned, operated, 
controlled by and for the credit un- 
ions making use of it. 

(6) We get the BRIDGE every 
member of the credit union, with the 
subscription paid by the credit un- 
ion. The BRIDGE is our own credit 
union owned, operated and controlled 
magazine which now has a circula- 
tion of over a million. In it are con- 
structive articles about how to man- 
aye and how to operate a credit un- 
ion. Not only that our magazine 
keeps us fully informed by close and 
frequent contact with all Federal and 
State Departments and special agen- 


cies interested in the living problems 


of our kind of people—articles on 
clothing, food,’ automobiles, safety 
first campaigns, health, housing—all 
problems which vitally affect all our 
members We have earned to have 
he DRIDG} oO lean on 

rr advice. Why I can’t 

‘ ‘ ! ey I 
because | read my 

by ! er to cover 
it nad a ! nm til rst but 
CUNA r Na nal Associa- 
tio ( pel e! ind now 


‘ ne maga- 

’ ! ? LO! aC- 

! a ind night tor 

, en } | ) rs to 
e] 

r We ; ‘ rrie ? (de- 
Siprme rom one ! nized by the 
Standard Oil Company I Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, for its emp! vees, 
I save a certain amount in the credit 
inion monthly for myself and an 
equal unit for each member of the 
family it’s less than a dollar a 


month) for which | get all the kinds 
of medical care I need and particu- 
larly the services of preventive med- 
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icine, frequent check-up to keep me credit union. We in the credit unions 
in good physical condition. CUNA are against fascism and communism 
found ten years ago that altogether and every other ism except Ameri- 
too many of our people were dying canism. We believe in democracy. 
prematurely from causes which could The BRIDGE and all of our books and 


be foreseen and guarded against ef- leaflets preach constantly the finest 
ficiently. No more big bills to pay brand of Americanism. We have fif- 
after a sickness—and less sickness. ty million people in our credit un 
That service again makes it worth ions and you'll never find a credit 
while for me to belong to a credit union member who doesn't believe 
inion that we can eventually make demo 

x) We have also a travel service racy work to serve the people i 
which enables us to plan and carry practice and we all believe that the 


out worthwhile vacations efficiently, credit union is contributing enor 
all through the BripGe. And we send mously to that end 

a ship load to Europe for a smart There are other by-products but 
foreign tour every year, made possi- possibly that’s enough—the credit 
ble by our travel-savings accounts. union is contributing in major de 
Our family has been back to England ree to the development of the high- 
twice by using this service when we est standard of living for average 
thought previously that we would working people ever known in the 
never be able to cross the Big Pond, history of the world. Possibl) 
no matter how much the idea made that’s enough. 


our mouths water. My love to Molly and the children 
(9) Finally I am a better citizen Affectionately, your brother, 
because of my connection with the Tom. 





Mead’s NEW Ranger 


AMPIon/ 


Built-in illuminated speedometer, twin lights. 
built-in electric horn, floating-ride saddle, dou- 
ble streamlined frame, etc. 

















Just 
Out! 


The greatest 
bicycle we've 
ever offered — 
one of 

styles colors 
and sizes, from 


$19.95 to $45.00. 


Pay Only 
$1.00 
a Week 

it isl—the snappiest bicycle Mead has ever offered during nearly 

leadershi; the r y SUPER-STREAMLINED R Inger 


\ t 
CHAMPION! A real thoroughbred! A Champion in speed, looks, and 
QUALITY construction. And best of all, t ~ 


YOURS TO TRY FOR 30 DAYS! 


Parts and equipment for all bicycles—much below the usual prices 


W R I T E Pi O D AY for Catalog, Free Premium Offer 


and name of nearest Mead Dealer. 


CYCLE CO. 


























Dept. 
x 
Chicago 
U. S. A. 



















































a” Above—lI rederic 


neer’’. 


® Right—Jean 
archery practicing for 


“The Barrier” 


sectio! still balar 
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March, Desperado of 
the Deep, as he appears in “The Bucca- 


You'll be seeing this one soon 


Parker became 


her recent 


adept at 


role in 


I the very Bill was to run backwards while 
I e motive In Jatfe was to skate in the same man- 
ir readers ner. Bill can accomplish this feat 
he majority ol! in 81 5 seconds and he’s willing to 
n e page, We risk $1,000 or more in the race. Pret- 
mething else it ty ambitious for a 61 year old! 


t ‘ re . . ° 
| appeal to That’s enough from Al Lowe this 


hether or not month. We'll leave the rest to our 
r vrit readers. Five dollars to the best re- 
! 1 re view and three for the next best 
inges ol Here they are and if vou want a 
ytner prize send \ ry iew for the next 
1 a lit ( 
r M ; ; 
sia’ Breakfast for Two 
First prize es to Miss Pe Rick 
in - ( Ma Here's short 
J : , 
gan thi Herbert 
Maat rreproachable grooming 








just a little mussed, and he himself 
placed in a ridiculous situation’ 
Have you ever thought that 
would like to see the dramatic Bar 
bara Stanwyk in a movie where she 
wouldn’t have to suffer and weep, but 
could romp and laugh, and have a 
high old time? Do you enjoy Eri 
Blore when he’s playing one of his 
yentleman’s gentleman roles? Do yo 
like dogs, especially dogs the size ot 


vou 


a young horse, spotted like a leopard 
humor? 
Do you like Glenda Farrel when 


and blessed with a sense of 


she’s wearing gorgeous clothes and 
line 


has her usual gold-digyer lin to 
hand out? 

If you do happen to like all of the 
ires then by all means go 
Herbert Mar 


Miss Stanwyk is 


above leat 
} “Pp y 
ind se¢ Breakfast ior 
and 
? 


an nelress whos out to get her man, 


happens to have let his own 


who 
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wealth slip through his play-boy fin- 
gers. The plot’s not remarkable, but 
it’s funny if you enjoy sophisticated 
slapstick. 


Double Wedding 


Second prize goes to J. M. Eth- 
ridge. This is a longer review, but 
it’s a good example of what we want, 
a personal reaction rather than a re- 
telling of the plot. 

William Powell and Myrna 
had quite a reputation to uphold in 
“Double Wedding” following their 
performances in “After the Thin 
Man.” They hold their own quite 
easily in their latest picture, and will 
perhaps rise a bit in the estimation 
of lovers of dizzy comedy. 

The supporting cast of Florence 
Rice, Jessie Ralph, and John Beal is 
excellent, the most outstanding per- 
formance being given by Beal, a new 
know, but 


Loy 


comedian as far as we 
certainly a promising one. 

As a lackadaisical, unexcitable lov 
er, Beal gets off many a swell crack 
vith an expression commonly known 
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as “dead-pan,” but his acting style 
does not ape other comedians with 
similar reputations. 

Both Powell and Loy are pre- 
sented in roles quite different from 
those of “Libeled Lady” and “After 
the Thin Man.” 

Powell remains the sophisticated, 
unruffled character of previous pic- 
tures, but is more definitely a come- 
dian, with others of the cast carry- 
ing the story. Miss Loy is more or 
less at a disadvantage, because, in 
the role of a highly-geared business 
woman, she has little chance to dis- 
play either her wiles or her clothes. 

The concerns a trailerite, 
artist, bohemian, and hopeful movie 
director (played by Powell) who, in- 
cidental to having his perpetual good 
time, attempts to inject some life in- 
to the four-year old romance of Miss 
Rice and Beal, which had been domi- 
nated by the girl’s older sister, Miss 
Loy. 


story 


While pursuing his campaign, 
Powell unintentionally creates the 
idea that he is in love with Miss 
Rice. When her sister attempts to 


buy him off, he agrees not to see the 
girl on condition that the sister mod- 
el for him. 

She agrees, and Powell falls in love 
with her during his Each 
breaks his word and it looks like wed- 
ding bells for the unwilling but hon- 
orable Charlie, as Powell is 
in the picture. 


Wo rk. 


known 
Development of this situation 
leads to an ending of slapstick riot 
in a trailer—of all places—-and more 
of the delightfully screwy comedy. 


@ Left—Charles Boyer and 
Claudette Colbert as they ap- 
peared in “Tonight’s Our 
Night.” 


@ Below—Here’s Joan Blon- 
dell and Errol Flynn. They 
played the leading roles in 
"Perfect Specimen.” 


Double Wedding Again 


Here’s another 
for second prize and gives the othe 
side of the story. It’s written by 
Mary Hall of Kansas City, Mo. 

This picture is a decided drop in 
the run of Powell-Loy pictures. As 
a whole, it is a good slapstick com 


review which ties 


edy, but it lacks the sophisticated 
dignity of Loy comedies. Paint 
smeared all over faces and mobs 


thoroughly in place in 
Laurel and Hardy comedies, but 
paint all the pretty 
Myrna Loy is repulsive. In my opin 
John Beal and Florence Rice 
came dangerousls near to stealing 
the picture. I think, however, that 
that is because they were well cast 
while Miss Loy and Mr. Powell were 
not. I vote that Miss Loy keep her 
dignity in later roles and that we 
have more sophisticated comedies 
such as “The Thin Man.” 


fighting, is 
over 


lace ot 


ion, 
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High Flyer 


\ J © START OFF this month with an 


Luther 
(;. Musk of Sandston, Virginia. Be- 


inusual shot taken by 


ides being a good close-up, it is un 
ial because, as Mr. Luther writes, 
\ mmon supposition is that heavy 
reed ( not mt 
ne her B Or 
, ving 
ak cal ' ence. Thess 
( The 
() 
Looking { p 
My ly {) 
1 
E> 
re. he 
; ake} 
\ re \1 i era I 
Panator m with a G filter. Note 


Posing 


Number three on the list was sub- 
mitted by the Managing Director of 
the North Dakota League, E. W. 
Wolfe of Fargo. It was taken with 
an Eastman folding camera size 120 
Mr. Wolfe “I took this in the 
Yellowstone . The rangers called 


writes, 


them hold-up bears in their fireside 
talks, because the bears were smart 
! h to stand in the middle of the 
id and d up cars in order to get 
! or o r ci ce S | 
rt pears ll do 
re er 
, "y0) ‘ ? 
y ’ | ry y ‘ 
. } re ©) irs ( 
Horsepower 
Here r rood ron a 
, } rit har lote 
) ’ ~ It 
il na ! 
} Vin ( (x le} 
\ | . ‘ rite +} ¢ 
‘ , \ imera } n Tt; ‘ 
‘ ‘ 3 n old horse 
ir, Vnat 
! { t arriea pa 
! ry ee! Strong City and 
( ad ills it Kansas. It’s 
teresting to note the speed with 
tne street car, even the elec 
trical ne, has come and practically 
ne, all in less than one generation 


he subway, elevated, and the motor 
bus are rapidly taking the place ot 


the short lived “trolley.” 





Looking Down 


With a Kodak Jr. Ruth E. Brink- 
man of Des Moines, lowa, took this 
one which is a pre ty good example 


of what can be done from the air 
with an ordinary camera. It’s the 
State Capitol at Olympia, Washing- 
ton, and Miss Brinkman sent us an- 
other picture of the grounds taken 


from the dome. Guess she’s a real 
fan, though, because she writes, 
“since I wasn’t actually satisfied 


with that height, I took an airplane 
ride over the city and got the second 
picture—this time showing the en- 
tire building and grounds and a large 
the city.”” Thanks, Miss 
Let’s have some more. 


section of 
Brinkman. 


Silhouette 


A picture of a friend taken by 
Miss Mary Cox of Washington, D. C., 
on Cadillac Mountain in Acadia 
National Park, Maine. Here's a lit 
tl from “It isn’t 


ie Messave 
ommend sum 


Miss Cox. 


the time of vear to re¢ 


mer vacation spots, but I’m getting 
my advice in early tor next 


Acadia National Par Mt 


year 


Vesert 


Island is the best ever, with moun 
tains rising out « and in the 

ea SO atl ly a Cs ( 
! nta ind sé ! } same 
ication Watcel ! ep, Mis 
( We'll be writit ran a 

e wit] stratior 

Close-up 

M. L. Booz sends us a ne and it 
ensely interesting type of amateur 
snap from Panama. The BRIDGE gets 
more and more international in scope 
every ¢ Mr. B s from Crist 
il, and recently he t us a large 
assortment of picture rom the ¢ 
ial Zone, all of ther rth printi: 
and something a little unique for the 


Kodakers. This is a partic larly good 
Blas India: 


facial study of a San 
oman. 

Watch for more pictures from M1) 
Booz. He sent us so many 
shots that we’ll have to 
of them. 


excelle I 


use several 
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Backwards Frontwards 


Or something to that effect. Trick 
photography is a lot of fun and all 
kinds of things can be done quite 
simply. Here’s an example from A. 
M. Jorgenson of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. He writes, “The inset is a 
reflection of The Needles, Black 
Hills, South Dakota. The view in the 
mirror is a quarter of a mile away 

photo was taken by Neal Jensen 
from the front seat of his car.’”’ The 
detail in the reflection is very un- 
usual. By the way, Mr. Jorgenson is 
Secretary of the Morrell Employees 
Federal Credit Union of Sioux Falls 


Going Modern 


We go local. Paul Beveridge of 
the Cantwell Credit Union in Madi- 
son snapped this picture of a new 
local apartment house. We don’t dare 
say much about it for fear our read- 
ers may think we’re bragging. It 
has a couple of pent houses though. 
and that’s news in Madison. 


Feet First 


Verne Arends of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, captions the next picture 
with “A ‘feet’ with a Kodak.” He 
further writes, “Taking this type of 
picture is great fun. The 
didn’t really have such a good ‘un- 
derstanding’ but 


subject 
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getting the 


camera close up to the feet creates 
the deception. Taken with an East- 
man Kodak, Verichrome Film.” We 
appreciate, also, our contributor’s 
compliment, “I am a member of the 
Northwestern Mutual Credit Union 
and enjoy The BRIDGE as much as I 
do the service of the credit union.” 


Commencement 
Last, but far from least, we find 
this up-and-coming young fellow. 


His dad, Norman J. Clark of Deca- 
tur, Illinois, sent it in, and he writes 
that his four year old’s name is Jere 
Jere Joe looks as though he’s 
all set to pick up all the knowledge he 
can after having already completed 
a lengthy course of study in psycho 
pathology or something of the sort. 
This sort of picture is excellent for 
the family album. We should really 
have this on the CUNA Cubs page. 
We sure hope Jere Joe becomes a 
member, and we wish him the best 
of luck. 


Joe. 


NOTICE 


We're getting better pictures fo. 
this section with each succeeding 
month. Remember that we pay 
dollar for every picture reproduced 
and we return pictures if 
requested by the reader who con 
tributes them. Our deadline date is 
the first of the month of publication. 
Send your pictures now. 


one 


such is 








CUNA CUBS 


LITTLE SON 


pre Dp AS A peacock, LITTLE SON 


imp looking down at 
shiny quarters in his 
hand. It was a red-letter day in his 
ife. LITTLE SON had earned his 
first money by raking leaves for Mrs. 
Appleb \ll morning he had _ la- 
: his arm and shoul- 


der muscles ached, but that pain sped 
viftl awa vne! Mrs Appleby 
iced tl ! f In! hands. 
Guess I'll go down and show Bar- 
f ne muttered a ne leaped up 
ron é mp and ran toward the 
inn “Look, Barney, ust look,” 
ITTLE SON shouted almost betore 
ne can litnin earsn oft the barn. 
Phere is no answer. “The lazy old 
southerner must be asleep. He snooz- 
3 all the time oh, there he is, stick- 
ny an ear over the shed door.” Sure 
nougn, er tne ! opened, creaky 
hed door, a pointed brown ear quiv- 
ered It rose | her until there were 
\ Then a palit mischievous 
eyes, twinkli ind ya followed; 


y nose and all, 
ocked his head over the door. 
“Why, yvou-all make 

et? What kind of this?” 
he drawled in his deep bass voice. “I 
vas havin’ peaceful dreams of New 
Mexico and Chiquita, my little gal 
friend.” 


30 much rack- 


doin’s 1s 


“Barney, I've earned some money 
for Christmas,”” LITTLE SON burst 
ut. “Now I can put itin my CUNA 
Cub bank and save it for a present 
for someone.” 

Barney quick- 
“Will you buy me a fresh 


“For me, perhaps?” 
i) asked 
load of hay or a new red bell for my 
collar, or a ae 

“Hold on there, Barney, not so 
tast. Why you no-good lazy ol’ mule, 
| wouldn't buy you a thing! You 
never do anything but sleep, and the 


Why should 


+ 


rest of the time you eat. 


| get you a present?” 
“Wh I'n ist gettin’ acclimated.” 
‘What you mean acclimated? I'd 
all it plain lazy,” declared LITTLE 


SON smacking Barney smartly on 


ria nose 

(;0 i know, acclimated 
neans gettin’ used to the climate,” 
barney explained, scratching behind 


right ear. “But I’m sleepy now, 


4,0) 


URSA MAJOR 








This Department for credit un- 
ion boys and girls—your very 
own Section of this BRIDGE mag- 
azine (which belongs to Father 
and Mother and all the other 
credit union folks) is to be man- 
aged for you by—ME! Who am 
I? I’m Ursa Major. 

Do you know who Ursa Major 
is? Ask teacher. I'll bet she’ll 
know—or Pop will, or Mother. 
To find Ursa Major all you have 
to do is to look up into the sky 
on a bright starlight night; for 
Ursa Major is one of the collec- 
tions of stars and sometimes this 
collection is described in English 
and the English words are “Big 
Bear.” And I’m the Big Bear— 
eader of the Cubs! And I’m a 
good natured bear and my job is 
to make the Cubs happy by mak- 
i! this the best boys’ and girls’ 
ection in any magazine anyplace. 
And when you write me (and I 
hope you all will write me soon 
and often) send the letter to Ursa 
Major, Cubs Letterbox, the 
BRIDGE, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
if you find my name too hard to 
just send the letter to the 
Big Bear at the same address— 
Cubs Letterbox, Madison, Wis- 


“ite 
Write 











cho ldn't work too 


go ‘way LITTLE SON and let a pore 
ol’ burro take a snooze.” 

“No you don’t, indeed don’t 
sleep. You're going out to earn some 
more me your credit union 
bank, that beautiful, shiny bank that 
Ursa Major sent Just because 

a mule is no reason why you 
In fact, 


you 
mey tor 
you, 


you re 


you can 


help me make more, and then maybe 
I'll buy you a present for Christmas, 
come along, Barney,” and LITTLE 
SON lifted the latch on the shed door 
in order to lead Barney out. To his 
surprise Barney fell out on his nose, 
flat on the ground with a great thud. 
He had fallen peacefully asleep all 
the time LITTLE SON had been 
talking. 

“Er-r-r-r-you’re right, LITTLE 
SON, perfectly right,” he murmured, 
shaking one sad ear backward and 
forward. 

“Right about what?” 

“About what you just said.” 

“What did I just say? Barney, go 
on tell me,” laughed L. S. 

“Uh-h-! I guess I forgot, but let 
me tell you it was somethin!” 





“T’ll say it was somethin’, and that 
somethin’ was that you’re goin’ to 
work. Yes sir, like that old horse 
plowing down in the meadow you're 
going to work. Like Tony Wirka, 
digging that ditch by the Sutter’s 
Plot, you’re going to roll up your 
sleeves and pitch in. Come on, mule, 
your lazy days are over. Christmas 
is a-comin’ and there’s no time to 
lose.” With that LITTLE SON 
grabbed Barney’s harness and soon 
boy and burro were hurrying down 
the lane, heels flying, the one singing 
bass, the other just singin’. 





How I'm Earning My 
Christmas Money 


Since that faroff time when Santa 
Claus first stuck a foot down a black 
chimney, boys and girls like the Cuna 
Cubs, look forward to Christmas, an- 
ticipating jolly times. You, too, must 
be waiting eagerly for the holidays, 
and I bet you’re making grand plans, 
There’s a doll to buy for little 
sister; a new apron for mother; a 
hammer for father’s work bench; 


too. 
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and oh, so many gifts for cousins 
and aunties and friends. 

All this gift-buying takes money, 
you wail, and you haven’t much. But 
hard-workers like all of you must be 
can figure out ways of making your 
own. And oh, the fun of buying pres- 
ents with your very own money. Why 
it’s something you'll never forget! 
And there are many ways of making 
money. I know a number of little 
boys who are carrying papers; oth- 
ers who help their neighbors rake 
leaves, just as LITTLE SON did in 
this month’s then there are 
screens to help put away, attics to 
clean, porches to sweep, and who 
knows, it may be that mother needs 
help for which she’d be willing to 
pay vou 


story: 





We want you CUNA Cubs who 


are earning Christmas money to 


write in to the CUNA Cubs, care 
of the BRIDGE, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and tell us all about your 
work. For the two best letters 
\ receive before Dec. 5th, we 


$1.00 each to the CUNA 
send them in, and we 
will print the letters on this page. 
So hurry along with those letters 
on HOW I’M EARNING MY 
CHRISTMAS MONEY. 


will pay 
Cubs W ho 











Thanksgiving Day 


. and the old Indian King Mas- 
sasoit sat down beside Governor Brad- 
ford and our first Thanksgiving was 
begun.” Yes, siree, that was one day 
when the Pilgrims and the fierce In- 
dians joined hands in celebration. 
Let’s that was just 300 years 
ago, and it was about the most joyful 
holiday ever held any place. Then 
the Indians and Pilgrims loved each 
other, for they were helping one an- 
other to live happier. The Indians 
taught the white man to plant corn. 
The white men showed the Indian 
how to make the things they had 
brought over from England. Truly, 


see, 


the Indian could be called our “red- 
skin brother.” They cooperated with 
each other, just as we do in our 
credit unions, and so, as it should be, 
life was happier because of it. 

It was a wonderful feast, that first 
Thanksgiving. Your eyes would prob- 
ably pop out if you'd been there to 
see it. There were wild turkeys of 
course, and geese, ducks, and water 
fowl. They had codfish, clams, and 
oysters. The Pilgrim mothers made 
barley loaves, cornbread, salad, fruit 
puddings, and pumpkin pies. I bet 
the little boys and girls in New Eng- 
land danced up and down with glee 
just as you will when you see all the 
good things to eat...on your 
Thanksgiving table. 

Those brave Pilgrims had much to 
be thankful for, and believe me they 
were grateful. Hadn’t they come Ov- 
er in tiny boats to find a wilderness 
to settle? Weren’t there savage In- 

befriend, wild animals to 
kill, and forests to cut down, before 
they could live in peace‘ 
when all this was accomplished they 
were thankful! 

It was a heart-breaking task, the 


dians to 


Of course, 


surviving of that first winter. And 
worst of all they’d landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock in the dead of winter. 


There were 102 in that fearless band, 
but you can bet they were plenty 
frightened when they saw the bleak 
coast that lay ahead. As far as they 
knew there wasn’t one single white 
man on the land, only red savages. 
There was no Boston, no New York, 
in fact, not one building made by 
white men. 

So for a while the women and chil- 
dren stayed on shipboard while their 
men built shelter. And the hard win- 
ter that followed was extremely sad 
for nearly one-half of the Pilgrims 
died. 

“In the springtime, the Pilgrims 
took heart and began clearing the 
land. By harvest time their crops 
were abundant and they felt so 


grateful that they decided to cele- 
brate. If you'd been a little Pilgrim 
boy or girl then, I bet you'd felt like 


kicking up your heels, too. And 
that’s just what they did! 
Our great president, Abraham 


Lincoln, was the first to proclaim the 
fourth Thursday in November for a 
national Day of Thanksgiving. This 
was in 1864, and he did this in order 
that every state would make this date 
a yearly holiday, and so it is today! 

I’m sure every one of you CUNA 
Cubs have a lot to be thankful for, 
and remember that Thanksgiving 
isn’t just a day in which to stuff your 
tummies. No, sir, that turkey and 
pie tastes good allright, but you 
wouldn’t be eating it if it weren't 
for a small band of brave, 
geous Pilgrims. 


coura 





We will print the name and the 


letter of the CUNA Cub who 
first answers this question cor- 
rectly. In what month and year 
did the Pilgrims land at Ply- 


mouth Rock? Send your letter to 
the CUNA Cub postbox, care of 
The BripGe, Madison, Wisconsin 











The Winner! 


Last month we offered to print the 
letter of the first CUNA Cub who 
wrote in answering correctly this 
question: Where was Columbus when 
he first landed at the end of his first 
trip? The first letter we received 
answering the question from 
Elaine Sellin of Appleton, Wisconsin. 
She wrote us a nice long letter. We 


was 


haven’t room for the whole letter, 
but here’s most of it. Notice how 
soon she wrote in. 

Oct. 21, 1937 


Dear Ursa Major: 

I am very glad the CUNA Cubs has 
been organized, and I know I am going 
to enjoy it very much...I enjoyed read- 
ing about Hallowe’en and I think the 
suggestions for a Hallowe’en party were 
fine. I also enjoyed Discovery Day. | 


CHARTER MEMBERS—Remember we said we'd print the pictures of the first five CUNA Cubs to send them in. Well, here 
they are only we’re printing nine. We want all of you to send in your pictures, and we'll print just as many as we can. Left to 
right in the pictures are Jerry and Eddie Heesaker of West De Pere, Wis., Maureen Kenefick of Maplewood, Mo., Marian Brethour 
of Euclid, Ohio, Virginia Ann Borders of Omaha, Neb., her brother, Lee P. Borders, Vera Marie Bradshaw, Warsau, Mo., and 
Jerome and Robert Ludwig of Chicago, Ill. Thanks, kids! 
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What Is the 


CUNA 
MUTUAL SOCIETY 


Mutual Life Insur- 
operating 


State 


A Wisconsin 
Company inder the 


Insurance 


ince 
1 
ot the 


supervision 


Commissioner 


Who Owns It? | 
The Credit Unions and the credit 
union members who make use of it 


Is It Then Exclusively Of and For 
and By Credit Unions? 


Yes 


What Was the Total Coverage in 
Force As Of October 31st? 
$19,375,500.00 
What Was the Increase in Coverage 


the First Ten Months of 1937? 
$10 635,450.00 


What Was the Loan Coverage for 
October? 

$11,091,139.00, the largest busi- 

the U.S 


loan protection field 


in the credit 


ness in creait 


union 


How Many Credit Unions Are Now 
Served? 


1319 
How Many Death Claims Paid In 
October—In What Totals? 


53 death claims totalling in money 


How Many Credit Union Borrowers 
Insured in This Fashion in October? 
432 








RATES 


announce a 


' 
policy 


We 
the A 


reduction in 
(insuring the indi- 





vidual, the premium paid by him) 
to four cents per $100 per month 
tf coverage without total and 


permanent disability and a new 
AAA policy (insuring all month- 
ly loan balances at the end of the 
month, the the 


also 


Insurance paid Dy 


; ; 
credit union) of 62 cents 


without total and permanent dis- 
ability 











Ninety percent of all credit unions 
using the CUNA Mutual insure all 
of their monthly loan balances, the 
credit union paying for the insur- 
ance, the borrower receiving the in- 
urance without charge, the one right 
way to write this insurance. 
Not for Profit Not for 
But for SERVICE 


CUNA Mutual Society 


Madison, Wis. 


Charity 


Raiffeisen House 


Write For Complete Details 
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FILENE SAenmrital PICTUR 


C>* THE 26TH of September, the credit union move- 
ment lost its Founder, Edward A. Filene. He died 
in Paris, an internationalist who spent his life and his 
money in a constant fight against the evils of the 
world. He hated usury, so in 1921 he organized the 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau in order that 
you and I might have the credit union and be spared 
from usury. In 1934 Mr. Filene became the Founder 
of the Credit Union National Association. To quote 
from the September BRIDGE: 

“He had a program of life—that his talents, his 
limitless energy, his vision, his extraordinary intelli- 
gence, all of the money, money honestly accumulated 
everything which was Edward A. Filene—should be 
spent lavishly, without stint, for the common good.” 

Edward A. Filene is immortal, and we, in the credit 
unions, will keep his spirit alive forever within our 


movement. The BRIDGE believes that every credit un- 
ion will want a likeness of Mr. Filene in order to keep 
his memory alive within its membership. Therefore, 
we have taken it upon ourselves to stock two pictures 
of our Founder. The one appearing on the right above 
is the formal picture used in the October issue of 
the BRIDGE and that on the left is the informal candid 
camera shot used on the cover of the May issue. 

We have either of these pictures printed on heavy 
sepia stock 9 inches by 12 inches. We offer them at 
cost—ten cents for one picture and nine cents apiece 
when ordered in lots of ten or more. To make an order 
simply copy or fill in the blank below, making sure 
to designate the number of pictures and the pose de- 
sired and mail to Business Manager, The BRIDGE, 
Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. Your pictures 
will be mailed to you immediately. 





Enclosed please find $ 


Copies of informal Filene Memorial picture. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


OO i 


for which please send me: 


Copies of formal Filene Memorial picture. 


CITY AND STATE 





The BRIDGE goes 


The permanent Voice of the Credit Union 
Movement. 

We seek 100,000 SUBSCRIPTIONS BY 
CHRISTMAS (a 50,000 increase) so 
that: 

(1) The BRIDGE may be permanent 

(2) The credit union story will increas- 
ingly reach the credit union home. 

(3) Legitimate advertising may be in- 
creasingly possible. 

To 1,100,000 credit union members, 6,300 

credit unions, 350 credit union chapters, 

42 credit union State Leagues and to 

our leadership everywhere 


Write Your Cooperation with Subscriptions 


THE BRIDGE 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 
Ted Hug 
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